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TME SEA’S ANSWER. 


BY A Y R. 





6 moon rushed a the stormy sky, 
Tole bid, now seen, like belated bark, 
That drives am the breakers aimlessly, 
Their — gleaming silver through 


Pale as the moon, beneath the lighthouse 


co 
The silent watcher on the great stone pier. 
She saw how biack the gathering cloud wrack 
,] 


owered, 
Bhe heard the gale’s hoarse warning mutter- 


ing near; 
She felt the kindred tumult in her breast, 
With — angry was prompt to 
end; 
Yet the sea answered stilling her unrest, 
“The hardest hap comes ever to the end.” 


Though the great waves roll thundering to the 
bo 


shore 
And o’er the reef the cruel surf clouds foam, 
Though fierce and high the crashing breakers 


roar, 
Between the weary fishermen and home; 
Caim to its depths the tide will ebh at nigbt, 
The waves creep whispering backw trom 
the Scar, 
And as the cottage hearth shows weloome light 
The Jaden coble leaps the barbor bar, 
Ears that can hear, that can under- 


stand 
Know Ocean tells us,like a stanch old friend, 
“God holds the future in His loving hand, 
The hardest hap comes ever to the end.” 


The red-roofed houses piled beneath the Hea‘ 
In silent separate lights began to shine, 

The otruggling moon her teartul radiance shed 
On the grand beau'y of the ruined shrine; 

From the Senp-eae, laugh, snatch of song, and 


eall, 

Came fitfdi to the pier upon the breeze, 
And, regul4r as p1ise’s rise and fall, 

Boomed the long echo of the breaking se*s, 
And still the watcner on the great stone pier 

Lingered ab»ve the eternal waves to bend, 
Taring their answer home to hash and cheer, 

“The hardest hap comes ever to an end.” 


WON AT LAST; 


—OR,— 


Love’s Strategy. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LORD LYNNE S 
CHOICE,”’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A WO- 
MAN,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—[(Contrnvep | 


HAT will do, cried L ‘Abuse me; I am 
ugly and brown, not presentable, and 
sadly in the way; but if you value your 
lives,’ I screamed, ‘do not dare to speak 

80 of my dead mother.’ 

“ ‘Blanche,’ said Lady Douglas, ‘you 
“<4 2 have listened. d , 

‘“*T could not help it,’ I replied; ‘I came 
in here and feil asleep. Your cruel, shame. 
fal words awoke and paralyzed me.’ 

‘She is mad,’ said Lady D wuagias, with 
® shrug of her shoulders and a sneer on her 
haughty face. 

“No, I am not mad,’ I retorted. ‘Listen, 
and you will know. Allan,’ I said, turning 
to my husband, a wild bitter f shaking 
me from head to foot, ‘I will be no clog up- 
On you. My mother married Lord Carleon: 
Peleve him and died of a broken heart. 
o ve married Lord Carleon; I Jove him— 

Allan, it is true—and I will break m 
en taaet, loving him who hates me; [ will 

ve him, and never in life consent to see 
shall . eall my money, Allan. I 

never want it; it is for that you bought 
wn I never wish to see it or hear of it. I 
« By me A on ee.’ 
anc w wild) 1’ ened 
lady Dougls. - 

Lady Douglas,’ I said, turning on her 
auetly. ‘you have insulted my dead mo. 
Wa Never presume to address me again. 

a have to say will be said to Lord Car- 

you.’ 


not 
“Marian, she actually cowered before me, 
et haughty woman of tho world, 
never could live an un- 
cmniaained fury, Allan,’ she said contemptu- 


2 


“Tt is not 


mother,’ ; 
Oe yn ot ny eign 
mach, Lord Carle 


say.’ 
eon,’ I re- 





plied, ‘only thie—that I will never look upon 

our face again. I will be no drag, no bur 

en u ou. You are free. If it were 
lawful to I would die and release you. 
As it is not, I must do the next best thing— 
seek a livin — From this moment I 
renounce a mM upon you, your wealth, 
aan pee ante I will take what I think 
my r would have given me to live up 
on; I will go back to Ingledew House, and 
never leave it except for the grave. I will 
have no name, for I hate the one you bear.’ 

‘** ‘But,’ he murmured, ‘what will the 
"wane ld k othing of 

** ‘The world knows n me,’ I re 
plied, with a bitter laugh. ‘A faint rumor 
of Lord Carleon’s ugly, brown hter ma 
get abroad, but no one will credit it. If all 
the world knew and I should still 
go, and keep to the resulutions I have made.’ 

** ‘Im that case, he said, ‘it is useless for 
me to oppose them.’ 

** ‘Quite so, my lord,’ I replied. ‘All 
communication bet ween us ceases from this 
hour. A few business arrangements will be 
necessary. Your solicitor,can make them 
with the only friend I have in the world, 
Miss Tirrell.’ 

** ‘Let it be so, Allan,’ said Lady Douglas. 
‘Lady Carleon speaks like a woman of busi 
ness; one would think she had studied the 
matter ’ 

** Sudden injuries call forth sudden re- 
sentments,’ I said, quietly. ‘I leave you 
now, my lord. I shnil retarn to In = 
House with Miss Tirrell this evening. I 
need not ask you never to attempt to see me. 
You will not. The most welcome news to 

ou will be that I have rejoined my mother. 
T hepe you will hear it soon.’ 

“ Blanche, Blanche,’ he cried, ‘how you 
mists ke!’ 

‘* ‘Not at all,’ I replied; ‘I am in the way, 
and have gense enough to know it. I bid 
you farewell, my lord ’ 

** ‘Blanche,’ he said. suddenly, as I turn. 

ed towards the door, ‘did you say you loved 
me?’ 
“7 did,’ was my quiet reply; ‘I have 
loved you all my life, but I am going now to 
learn how tohate you. WhenI can do that, 
I will die.’ 

‘I have never seen him since, Marian. 
That same night I came back here to Ingle 
dew House. My heart seemed broken. I 
would not care to live I would not read or 
study. or admit any interest in anything. 
Night and day I brooded over my wrongs 
for three dreary years—they were long as 
centuries. I received three letters from Lord 
Carleon, and returned them unopened His 
solicitor, Mr Wilson, sent me one from Lady 
Douglas, I did the same with that. 

‘‘Poor Miss Tirrell went up to London on 
some, business of her own, and, as you have 
b , died there. Then you came to me, 
Marian. I liked you at first. Very slowly 
but surely you awakened a new interest in 
my heart began to see that life might yet 
have some beauty for me, although I had 
suftered so keenly. I bave rigidly kept m 
vow. I have never uttered myeelf, or a 
lowed others to breathe, the name I bear. | 
shut myself up there to die; but you see,”’ 
she said, with a bright happy smile. ‘‘my 
heart would not break. Whatdo you think 
of my story, Marian?’ 

“]t is the strangest I ever heard,”’ I re- 


lied. 

‘My husband would not know me now,”’ 
she said; “I am much altered.” 

‘That be would not, if he once called you 
an ugly, brown little thing,” I said. ‘I 
should like him to see you and hear you 
sing.” 

cf think I was a — plain, awkward 

1d,”’ she said, musingly. 
ot gazed upon her Fecutital radiant face 
I should have thought it impossible, only 
that I knew beautiful children often grow up 
plainer, and vice versa. 

We both sat silent for some time—the 
murmur of the waves had been the sccom- 

iment to Blanche’s romantic narration 
Pewas lost in thought. A sudden idea bad 
presented itself to my mind, and 1 was 
‘msking itout.” . 

“Bianche,’’ I said, ‘I have found a beau- 
tiful ending to your story—that is, if you 
‘will consent.” 


“Have you?’ she said, smiling. ‘‘What 
is A Are you going to live with me for- 
sver?”’ 

“No,”’ said I; ‘in a | plan there is love 
and happiness, ending in the joyous peal of 
——- bells, if you will only humble your 
Pp > 

‘Tell me what it is, Marian,’’ she said. 
a suffered so much, | have no pride 

**You were married at sixteen, or perbaps 
seventeen,’’ I replied. ‘“You were then a 
plain, uneducated girl—that is nearly four 
sees since. Now ae 2 a a. 

attery,) you are ex y ut 
You have read and thought; besides which, 
you possess a gift that, in itself, makes a 
woman lovely.”’ 

‘Well,’ she said, smiling, ‘‘to what does 
this catalcegue of my perfections tend?"’ 

‘*To the furtherance of my plan,’’ I re. 
plied. “If Lord Carleon were to see you 
pow, he would, I do not doubt, fall in love 
with you; but he shall not see you yet. 
Place ycurself in my hands, without reserve, 
until you are twenty one. I will make 
ew with my aunt, and you shall visit us in 

Andon. Nothing will be easier than to in- 
trodvce you to Lord Carleonas my cousin, 
or something of that kind; and if all does 
not end happily, 1 will never have faith in 
fortune in.”’ 

‘You think be would be sure to love me?”’ 
she asked, blushing most beautifullv. 

“I do indeed,” I replied; ‘‘and Blanche, 
you have been cruelly used; but I fancy that, 
despite your long seclusion and desperate 
attempts, you have not learned to hate your 
husband yet, have you? ’ 

‘No,”’ she said gently. ‘I love my pic- 
tured hero, Allan Douglas, although I do not 
love Lord Carieon.’’ 

‘R member,’ I said, ‘‘that from this mo. 
ment you belong, not to yourself, but to me. 
We sha)! start for Paris next week.’ 

‘For Paris, Marian!’’ she said. ‘How 
quick you are! You make me giddy ”’ 

“Yes for Paris, Blanche,’’ I replied; ‘‘and 
I will tell you wby. You must consent, o'd 
as you are, to spend six months at one of the 
best finishing schools in Paris It is abso. 
lute!ly necessary. There are a thousand lit 
tle things to learn before you can mingle 
with the gay world. I want Lord Carleon 
to see a beautiful, accomplished, high bred 
woman, in place of the brown, ugly little 
thing of yearsago You must have Jessons 
in dancing, and I should advise you to study 
singing under one of the best masters of the 
day.”’ 

7 Oh, I shall like it all, Marian,’’ she 
cried gleefully, ‘if you are with me.”’ 

‘That I shall be,’ I said. ‘‘I do not in. 
tend to lose sight of you again, Blanche, re 
ly upon it.”’ 

‘‘Afier six monthsin Paris, what shal] we 
do?’’ she inquired, again laughingly. 

“If we can persuade my aunt, Mrs. Erle. 
cote, to chaperone us, we will make a tour 
through Germany and Italy,’”’ I replied 
‘That will give you more experience of the 
world than any amount of reading.”’ 

“It will be delightful,’’ she cried; but. 
Marian, we must not gonear Ccmo. I could 
not hear to see the place again.’’ 

“You shal] not,’’ Isaid. ‘“‘And now I 
think we had better return to the house; 
Mrs. Dean will think we are lost ’’ 

We returned to the house. and the geod 
old housekeeper did indeed look flurried and 
anxious. 

‘Indeed, my lady,’’ she said, ‘I was get- 
ting alarmed ”’ 

**We have been ta'king, nurse,’’ replied 
Blanche, ber beautiful face one glow of 
blushes and smiles. 

Mrs Dean gave mea sbrewd glance, but 
made no comment; she guessed I knew st 
nee the history of the recluse of Ingledew 


ouse. 
The first thing I did that evening was to 
write a long letter to my aunt, asking for a 
reconci . I was so anxions to have ber 
co operation in my plans for Blanche. that I 
did not — — Fn ne T was will- 
ing to anythiog. except marry Sir 
Wilton Graham. 80 I told oa it she 
would like to see me, I would run up to 
a day or two with her; 





fassepand sess 
intending to do so on our route to Paris. By 


¢ 
; 
ff 


I cannot describe my aunt's delight at see- 
ing us. I took Blanche wich me, 
with her full consent and permission, 
confided her history to Mrs. Evlecote, 
I need not say what a livel - 
cited, the more so as Lad Douglas and 
Lord Carleon were both well knowa to her. 

‘*‘Marian,”’ said my aunt,* ‘‘of all the 
strange stories I ever heard, this is the 
Who would believe that that 


4 


young wife?’ 

“Is he melancholy?” I asked, alafdst glad 
x ind, this fully expla 

‘Yes; and to my mip ully explains 
the reason,"’ replied my sunt “Pe world 
believes him to have been hopelesaly in love 
with the Princess Scholsky.’ 

‘Does she reside in England now, aunt?’ 
I asked. 

‘*Yes; and sbe is, I should say, the most 
fashionable and beautiful woman in Lon- 
don,”’ was the reply. ‘‘But rely upon it, 
Marian, Blanche is far the most lovely of the 
two.”’ 

Mrs. Erlecote was soxious to take a house 
in Paris, so that Blanche cou!d have the best 
masters; but I felt that pian was not so good 
asthe one [ had already arranged. 

With many thanks to my aunt for her 
kindness we started for Paris, and were 
soon safely installed in the very aristocratic 
establishment of Madame Duplin. 

I have no need to give in detail the history 
of those six months. They were spent by 
Lady Carleon in unin‘errupted study. The 
result was more successful than even I had 
dared to hope. She was now an ¢ xquisitely 
beautiful bigh bred woman, whore «very 
motion was replete with grace and harmony. 
Her singing was unequalled. 1 was proud 
of her. Mrs. Erlecote j»ined us, and we 
made our eagerly anticipated tour. It was, 
I believe, one long ecstasy to Blanche. 
Those quaint old German cities with their 
ancient legends, the beautiful Rhine with 
its romantic borders, its ruios apd stories, 
were like a new world to her. Carefully 
avoiding Como, we visited the chief Italian 
cities, and ¢xamined to cur hearts content 
the beauties of each. We enjoyed it so 
much, that instead of returning home, as 

reviously srranged at Christmas, we pro- 
Cosel our stay in Rome until the end of 
Apri!, and only arrived in London as the 
season opened. 
-CHAPTER V —Arp Last. 

The most peerless price of ea:th, I think, 
That e’er the sun sbone on. 

HE London season never opened more 
brilliantly than in this au-picious year 
of which I write—a year that decided 
not only my fate, but the destiny of 

many deartome Mrs Erlecote was anzi. 
ous that the fetes and perties she intended to 
give should go cf witheclat Her beautiful 
mansien was almost refurnished; it was the 
very home of Juzury. 

Everything promised well. The leaders 
ot fashion were allin town; many good balls 
were on the tapis; above all, as brilliant 
operatic season was announced. A young 
and charming prima donpa wes to mske ber 
debut in Lan The rumors cor cerning 
her were numerous and varied; the most 

of all was that she was so Italian 





in disguise, and sang simply trom 
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love of music. Mrs Erlecote had s good 
opera box, aad it was there I determined 
Lidy Carleon shou'd frst see her busbaad. 
Bhe was so impulsive that, despite the 
strength of her resolution, I ds not let 
ber meet bim ia a room; she would have be- 
trayed herself. We bad ascertained that 
Lord Carleon was staying at his town resi. 
deves, and Lidy Douglas, the Court News 
told 0s, was with him. 

Many and anxious were the debates held 
bet weep my aunt and myself on the subject 
of Lady Crleon's wiletie for the opera on 
the evential evening of Signora Verti's 
debut. All the fasbionsble world were to be 
there, and I felt assured Lady D 4] would 
not be absent. 

We decided at length upon the dress, and 
never before or after did I see Blanche look 
eoenchanting A robe of delicate rose color 
ed silk showed her exquisite figure to the 
ulmost advantage; the white shoulders and 
perfect armsrhone from its midst. She wore 
nO orpaments save pearls; a smal! circlet 
lay in the thick, waving messes of hair that 
crowned # queenly head; a costly necklace 
encircled the fair round throat; cos'ly white 
lace, artistically arranged. shrouced the 
beautiful tints of the dreas; but ber face drew 
all eyes it was #0 exquisite in the bright, 
radiant flush of conrcius beauty. Her toi 
lette was cerininly perfection in its rich and 
elegant simplicity. Sue carried a be quet of 
whiie camelias beath and fern 

My aunt was fairly startled when Blanche 
appeared in her wondrous beauty. 

‘My dear child,’ she said, ‘‘how bright 
and hopeful you look! ' 

We reached the house just as the opera 
began. I knew how enraptured Blanche 
would be. It was the first time the bad ever 
been present atone and with her passionate 
love of music and ber love of the beautiful, 
I knew whatan opera would be to her Sne 
was bewildered at first by the glittering 
crowd of beautitul women. The costly toi 
lettes, the magnificent j:wels, the lovely 
faces, all seemed to impress her wondertully 
I watched her closely. For the first ten 
minutes she wars engrossed by all these 
Then ber attention became riveted on the 
stage. The «pera selected for Sigoora Ver 
tis debut was Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
just then Lucia, the observed of every eye, 
stood pon the stage I saw the color flush 
in her beautiful eloquent face; her sweet 
lips trembled as she listened to Lucia’s plain 
tive song It. seemed as though her heart 
Wee with the unbappy girl; the bright tears 
shone in her glorious dark eyes as the sad 
sweet melody fell upon her errs. Little did 
Blanche reck of the many glances directed 
towards her of the evident sensation she 
made by her wonderful beauty. The idea 
neverentered her mind I remarked it; I 
saw that she diviled public attention with 
the young and gifted primadonna Noth 
ing could have disturded her; she was all 
engrossed At length I began to look for 
Lord Carleon; my aunt bad quietly shown 
me bis bi x, but 'o my great disappointment 
it wasempty Presently bow: ver, a very 
stately and haugbty ‘ady, whom I right) 
surmised to be Lady Douglas, entered, tol. 
lowed by a tall handsome man. with a mel 
ancholy face—I knew the blue eves and 
chestnut curls. Jt was Allan, Lord Carleon. 
Now my plot bad begun in earnest He 
looked carelessly round the house and then 
gave bimeelf up to the irterests of the scene 
on the stage He was interrupted by Lady 
D ougias, who spoke to him, evidently di 
recting his attention to some of their ac 
quaintance; tbere was a short conversation 
between the motherand son. He was look 
ing at some lady who also appeared to en 
grors much admiration. Sbe was very fair 
and Jovely, with a wonderful quantity of 
goldeu bair. 

‘Who isthat lady, aunt!’ I asked, ina 
low voice, indicating the box. 

“That is the Princess Scholsky, Gabriel 
d'Este,’’ she replied, cautiously. 

1 saw her then at length, the ‘‘golden 
baired Gabriel,"’ who had so unconsciously 
helped to darken the lite of Bianche She 
was beautiful but too coquettish to suit my 
taste. There was something that looked 
false in her dazz'ing face and bright smile. 
My Blanche as far surpassed ber as a queen 
ly rose does a white half taded bud) Lord 
Carleon. after lo king at ber for some min 
utes without any siga of emotion, gazed 
carelessly round the house Suddenly he 
cought sight of our box and its fair occu 
pant. I| saw his start of surprise and uncon 
trollable look of admiration. He secmed as 
tbough he could not remove bis gz: from 
the beautiful, elequent face that mirrored 
every thought of tne pure young heart. I 
saw him speak to Lady Douglas and direct 
ber attention to Blanche. She, too, looked 
admiringly on the fir young girl. Little 
did either of them think it was the ‘ugly, 
brown little thing,’’ they had despised. I 
= then it was time to waro my com. 

ym. 

*“‘Bianche,’’ I said, “lock at the stage, and 
do not seem to notice particularly what I am 
saying Cao you bear a great surprise? 
Remember, you must make no eign.’’ 

“1 can bear it,’’ she said. quietly. 

*‘Lord Carleon is here,’’ I said, ‘‘and look- 

at you.”’ 

t = Base eee © tae a Boag To 
spite strong con! her w 
white even to her lips. ™ 


I 


the yearning, wistful look upon it went to 
m 


her 





“Hide your iace in your flowers, Bane," 
Bae did so—bitt when she raised it again, 


rt. 
T.Where is he, Marian?” she asked. ‘‘Can 


look as you dida few 
‘‘Remember 


I see bim?’’ 


“Yes, when 


you 
minutes since,” I 
your part, Ri fail at the 
outset. ”’ 


“I will not,”’ she replied. ‘Bee, Marian, 
I do not tremb'e now." 

I told her where to look, and she raised 
For two or three minutes she 
gazed on him, and then, turning to me, said: 
“Marian, I am faint and ill. Let us go 
home.”’ 

I looked anxiously at ber pale quivering 
face. but I knew ber strength of wiil 

‘The firet shock is over,”’ I said. gently. 
“Try to battle on. Is that Lady Douglas 
with him?’ 

*Yes,’’ was the quiet reply. 

In « few minutes Blanche looked better. 

“Will you go or stay?’’ I asked. 

“T will stay,’’ she replieo, ‘‘but that first 
look at him. Marian, unnerved me. He is 


ont like the Allan Douglas in my picture. 


le looks a little older, and very staid; still, 
it is the same noble, open face ”’ 

I saw Lord Carleon leave his box Know- 
ing that he was well acquainted with Mrs. 
Erlecote, I thought it possible that he might 
be coming to us 

‘ Blanche,’ I raid, ‘‘collect all your ener- 
gies. Remember how much depends upon 
your force of will. I believe Lord Carleon 
is coming to speak to mysunt He willask 
to be introduced to you. Can you bear the 
ordeal? ’ 

‘‘Yes,"’ she replied, bravely—‘‘I am my- 
self agaio.’’ 

] was right in my conjecture; in another 
minute Lord Carieon was speaking to my 
aunt Atier a few compliments, be said 
something ina low voive, and then Mrs. 
Erlecote introduced us to him. 

‘T think, Miss Erlecote,’’ he said, with a 
smile that made him very handsome, ‘‘I 
have seen you before?” 

“I once met your lordship at a flower 
show,’’ I replied. 

He looked inquiringly at Blanche, as 
though he would a+k whether she too claim- 
ed the name of Erlecote; for my aunt, io 
her confusion at his sudden arrival, had 
merely called us ‘her nieces ”’ 

Toe beautiful face was turned shyly from 
him, the glorious eyes, full of tenderness 
and love. were cast down, and the long 
dark lashes rested on the flushed cheek. I 
had never seen Blanche look so lovely. 
Lord Carleon seeined enchanted. He took 
the vacant agat beside her, and began speak 
ing of the Sin. Some remark from him 
elicited from Blanche a reply to the effect 
that this was the first opera that she had 
everseen  Ilis lordship looked astounded 
My aunt interfered with a emile, saying, that 
her niece bad been brought up in the strict 
est seclusion 

After some conversation Blanche some. 
what recovered trom her shy neryousness, 
and in reply to some compliment Lord Car 
leon paid her, she raised her eyes to his face; 
but that look pearly betrayed her. The 
wistiu! love, the gladness that shone in it, 
seemed to surprise him. 

If love at first sight exists, Lord Carlecn 
felt it for the fair young girl, so near. though 
+ostrange to him. He remained with us uo 
til the end of the opera hanging upon each 
gay word that fel! from her lips. I was en 
chanted with her, she was 80 bright, so wit. 
ty, and so animated. Lord Carleon did not 
leave us until he had asked permission to 
call in Hyde Terrace on the following day. 

He came. and if he had admired Blanche 
in her evening toilette, he seemed to admire 
her still more in the plain white morning 
dress He asked her to sing, and she com. 
plied. I was proud of her then; the rich 
musical voice, with its deep undertone of 
sadness, completed the conquest her bright 
face had begun. She sang tor him ber first 
favorite, ‘The Land o' the Leal,’’ and there 
was a suspicious brightneas in his blue eyes 
when she had finished. 

‘Thank you heartily,’’ he said. ‘‘I shall 
hear that song all day, and dream of it al! 
night.”’ 

She blushed and smiled. Then Lord Car 
leon asked if we were going to Mrs Stuart's 
ball; and on hearing that we intended doing 
80, he took his leave trusting that evening 
to meet us. He was kind enough, to my 
great amusement, toinclude me; but I might 
have been at the North Pole for all the ac. 
tual notice he gave me in Bianche’s pres 
ence. 

Mrs. Erlecote said that we should be cer- 
tain to meet the Princess Scholsky at Mrs. 
S:uart's, for they were intimate friends. 

‘‘Now I shall see,’’ said Blanche to me, 
‘ifhe cares for her. If he does, 1 will re. 
a to Ingledew House, and give up all 

oO “hua 

y dear aunt wasted a wealth of energy 
again on Blanche'stoulet She succeeded a 
merveille Overa robe of white, gleamin 
satin. Blanche wore rich white lace, } 
up with the tiniest of rose buds. Her beau. 
tiful head was wreathed with rose buds fast. 
ened by a diamond spray. I could see that 
she felt nervous at actually meeting the 
*‘golden- haired Gabriel.’’ 





‘ 
i 
; 


debutante 
Lady Douglas introduced B to 
rincess . Iwas reassured bye 


. 


to find two more beautiful 


more different. Blanche far surpassed ber 


rival; there was something regal 
in her, far to the fair, restless co- 
q'tette. Carleon j>rined them, and I 
saw him looking s'esdfastly at the two faces 


Then be oft:red Blanche his arm, and to my 


great delight he did not approach the ‘‘gold 
en haired Gabriel’ again. 

Day by day the same thio continued. 
Lord Carleon seldom if ever omitted a morn. 
ing call; we met again in the park, and 
again either at the opera or some ball. There 
could be no doubt that he was passionately 
in love with his young wife. 

One thing amused me; the more desper- 
ately he was smitten with Blanche. the 
he spoke to her, and the more he confided in 
me. 

One mornin 
some distance from us, talking to Mrs. Erle- 
cote. I was drawing, and Lord Carleon 
made a pretext of examining my production, 
that be might have the pleasure of talking 
about Blanche. 

‘ What a beautiful profile your cousin has, 
Mies Erlecote,’’ he said, with a deep sigh. 

‘She bas indeed,’’ I replied, quietly; ‘‘but 
beauty is her least charm.’’ He sighed 
again. ‘You seem melancholy this morn- 
ing, Lord Carleon,’’ I said. 

‘Yes, I must plead guilty,’’ he said; ‘‘do 
you know there is something in your courin's 
face 80 familiar to me, yet I never can tell 
what itis She is very accomplished sings 
charmingly, and is very beautiful and 
witty.”” 

His lordship's theme had no variation; it 
was always Blanche, her beauty, her voice, 
her grace, and her wit. Decidedly, if ever 
man loved, Lord Carleon did. 

So time passed yrti] the season was nearly 
over At times the trial seemed almost 
greater than Blanche could bear. 

‘‘Marian "’ she would say wistfully, ‘‘do 

ou not think that Allan ought to know who 
am?’ 

‘Let us see what metal my lord is made 
of,’’ was my reply. ‘‘Remember, that al 
though he loves you, he believes he has a 
little wite secluded in Ingledew House. Let 
us see how he gets out of the difficulty.”’ 

My doubts were soon solved. One morn- 
ing, when Lady Carleon and I were together 
alone, he wasannounced. For the first time 
I then noticed how thin and pale he had 
grown; his face looked years older, and his 
eyes dimmed. I cvuld not understand his 
haggard look and great agitation until, in a 
broken, hoarse voice, he said, fn reply to 
some remark I made, that he was going 
abroad. 

* Going abroad!’ I said, in stupefied amaze- 
ment 

*Yes,”’ he said. abruptly. ‘I have lin. 
gered too long. I must go now.”’ 

I looked at Blanche. She was pale and 
trembling. 

‘When are you going?’ I asked. 

“To day—to nignt,’’ he said, “I know 
not when. Miss Erlecote,’’ he continued, 
‘I have a confession to make. Nay,’’ he 
cried, as Blanche tured to quit the room, 
‘‘stay and hear me; it is for the Jast time.’’ 

She returned at his entreaty, and sat near 
me All the while be was speaking she held 
my hand tightly clasped in herown. He 
ed lifted his eyes from her pale, beautiful 

ace 

‘IT have a confession to make,’’ said he: 
‘tof the feeling that impels me to makeJjt I 
dare not speak. I have been blind and mad, 
but I shall have to suffer all my life for my 
folly. I have lived lately,” he said to 
Blanche, ‘ ‘only in the light of your presence; 
apart from you I have known nolife. I forget 
the ties that bind me, which death only can 
break. My ony is but a short one. May I 
tell it to you in few words? 

‘‘My father was the late Sir Allan Doug 
las, of Douglas. He died when I was quite 
a child; his title did not descend tome. He 
died. I was told in after years, from grief at 
the loss of his estate. His last words were 
an injunction to me, his little child, to try to 
redeem it. With this one end and aim in 
lite, my mother educated me. I was the 
only child of my narepts. I had an uncle, 
one of the most influential men in England, 
my mother’s brother, Lord Carleon. When 
Ican first remember him, he was a hand. 
some man, but exceedingly proud. He 
brought no wife to share his luxurious home, 
80 we concluded he had no thought of mar. 
rying. When I wastwelve years of age, he 
adopted me as his heir. I was brought up 
in all the luxury imaginable He gratified 
my every wish and caprice. He loved me 
as though | had been hisown son. He often 
spoke to me of the time when I should be 
Lord Carleon, but I noticed that he never 
— ng note cote of the time 
wheao u the 
} teed y lands of the 


*‘When I was about twenty years of age, 


Blanche was standing at 













ting up with him the greater 
night, I went into the drawing room. intead. 
ing to rest there. To my intense 
young girl, accomp by an elderly lady, 
sat there. As soon as I entered the room 
she ran up to me as though she had known 
me all her life. She clasped my hands in 
her own—poor little Blanche! 

“Amused at her friendly, sffectionate 
manner, I asked who she was, and heard, to 
my amszement, that she was Blanche Car. 
leon, my uncle's daughter. At the same 
time w mother joined us; she had just 
heard from Lord Carleon the of his 
pa marria She felt the blow more 

eenly than I did. I am neither mercena: 
nor oe, and eee have rejoiced at 
any time in my uncle's happiness, I did 
feel amazed that I had been so much de 
ceived, that I had been brought up with 
hopes that were never to be realised 

**‘My uocle sent for us &\! to his bed side. 
I never care even in thought to dwell upon 
that scene. He asked me to marry bis 
daughter, the child of sixteen, or rather 
and he asked it in such a manner that 
could not refuse. We were married on the 
day he died, in his presence—poor little 
Blanche!”’ 

He sighed deeply, and then continued— 
‘If more time bad beea given me to reflect, 
I would sooner have lost all share in my 
uncle's large fortune than have made it mine 
at such a price; but when Lord Carleon 
asked me tbis last favor, which he eaid would 
soothe his dying hours, he told me that Ga. 
briel, who had deceived me ec cruelly, was 
&fllanced, and that he had been a witness to 
her betrothal Iwas so reckless then, that 
I cared but little what became of me. 

‘Some few days afier my marriage, my 
mother, Lady Douglas, asked me to join ber 
in the drawing-room—she wished to speak 
to me of several things We talked on busi- 
ness topics for half an hour or 80; and then, 
to my eternal regret, the conversation fell 
upon my wife Blanche. I spoke unkindly, 
bitterly of the poor child, yet without feeling 
the full force of my words, I had, on the 
contrary, a liking for the friendless child who 
had loved my portrait for eo many years. 
Lady Douglas spoke hastily of the child's 
mother, when, to our great sorrow, she sud- 
denly stood before us. She had been sleep- 
ing in the room when we entered, and bad 
so heard every bitter and cruel word. I was 
dismayed. Blanche had all the spirit of the 
Carleon's. She indignantly refused ever to 
see me again, and that same Cay ebe return- 
ed to the home her father had provided for 
her. I know now that she will never pardon 
me. I have tried every method; my letters 
are returned unopened; nothing is of any 
avail. 

‘“‘[ met you, Miss Erlecote,’’ he resumed, 
turning to Blanche, whose beautiful face 
changed color as he spoke—‘‘and pardon me 
if] say that, to my sorrow, I have learned 


the meaning of the word ‘love.’ I must 
love you. I will goabroad, and try toechcol 
my heart. I may sacrifice my life, but not 


my honor. This much have! told you, that 
you may know why I, who have lived i 
your presence, shall never seek it again.” 

He bowed his face in bis hands, and for 
some minutes there was a profound silence. 
I saw Bianche was weeping bitterly. 

‘‘What was your poor little cougin like, 
Lord Carleon?’’ I asked. 

“She was little, and very brown,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘I remember nothing more of her. 
She seemed very aftectionate and amiable. 

‘Did she resemble the Carleons, or was 
she anything like me, or like my cousin?” I 
asked 

“No,”’ he replied, with a faiat smile; “1 
only know that she had large dark eyes. 

“Do you not think, Lord Carleon,”’ § 
Blanche, half shyly, and with a besutiful 
biush, ‘ you might have loved your wife in 
time?’ 

“I might have done so then,’’ he replied, 
looking at her sadly. ‘But I fear now that 
love and hope are dead for me.”’ 

She drew nearer to him. I saw her shiD- 
ing eyes and quivering lips. 

“Could you love her,’’ she said, tenderly, 
“if she came to you and said, ‘Allan, for mY 
dead father's sake, forgive the past, and be 
friends?”’ 

He looked at her in utter bewilderment. 

“If she came to you,’’ continued Biancbe, 
her beautiful tace glowing with each wold 
“and said, ‘I was a angry cb 
then; but I loved you, and could not bear 
the slight of your angry words. Now Ism@ 
& woman. and still 1 love you, and think 9° 
more of them. 

He tried to speak, but his lipecould frame 
no word; his face grew deadly while, 
white that I rose in elarm. I half though} 


| he was dying. 
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paty 10300 THE “SATURDAY EVENING ‘POST. 3 
Tawho are you that asks met” he said, at| We heard 

‘ are that the water and % 

ave you x card the w yan THE MASKS WE WEAR. BRIU-A-BRAC. 

“T am lanche. your wife, replied. A became every instan slower, un- —_—_—_— 

With « look { shall never forget, he drew pended hoes teen (ae bell hops wo cu FF & O Pagrors axp Sraniives at Rattwar 
oped Sees tiies 4m Ue |tetee ee ee eee gti te uch, ‘and read end cnn teieieans Geen 
face ; m more, abroad on the Edin and G rail- 
breast. Le ee te eek eabeeeeh te ae ras Bow beceme | seseeoent ere way, Os alness every sialon thy staien. 

,, | Slmost unbearable. from its being ‘broken hearts, : griefs,”’ | master a Or parrot, so trained 

“How am I to thank you, Miss Erlecote?”’ | so compressed, but also trom long and hoped that at maby ry bo * that whenever e draws up at the piat- 
said Lord Carleon, springing forward to | confinement. be the heroine of such a story, and the vic | form it commences calling out the name of 
meet me. “‘My wife has me al! that Terror stricken, we at each other, | tim of such a grief—to know the luxury of | the station most , ead continues 
you have done for her. You have made me | Jones's eyes. g from his head, | 2 “eternal sorrow.’’ Meanwhile, as 1 was | to scream it out until the train starts. Tais 
ihe happiest man in the world. How can I looked bloodshot and tinged wtth a very | far too young to hope for any distinction of | is found an economical mode of informing 
thank yout” strange green color, while bis dusky skin | that kind for long years to come, I looked | the passengers where are. 

What a day of rapture that was! I shall | seemed to shrink lize shriveled parchment; | right and lef{ among my friends and ac , 
never forget it. Allan would send for his | but the most startling change in his appear- | quaintances for one who bore the signs of An Eant's Frouic.—The wild 
mother, and her surprise, if ©, ex-| ance was the sudden apparently supernat- | such a hidden woe. I must confess that I | 2r! of , who was * 
ceeded his own. ; ural look of his . Aman of filty, he | found no such among the number | ™42 of genius, once for s wager maintained 

“You cannot mean to tell me,”’ she cried, | seemed at least thirty years older. Presently | whom we quel cue@lande’ Gar nana himself royally as 8 doctor on Tower Hill 
‘that this beautiful, graceful girl is the | his teeth began to rattle in his head, his | was generally thronged with pleasant vis- and made money by some vile compound. 
same fiery little Blanche I saw before?’ form was bent almost double, and he threw | itors, who were as little given to “sighing | Not only citizens and poor people came to 

“{t is, indeed,’”’ said Lady Carleon, with | his arms around him in agony as {i he were | and grief’ as honest Jack Falstaff bimeelt the noble quack, bat his court companions, 
a sweet smile. clutching at something. Foremost among the gay crowd was one | *2¢ It is said his own countras, who con 

“After this,” laughed Lady Douglas, “I | How horribly useless this pantomime |—a maiden lady of some five and thirty | *Y!ted him for » lovephiltre oe her 
shal) believe that everything is possible to | seemed to me! He wanted fresh air—to | years—who, in spite of the difference in | 2¥#>snd's affections, sad yet to reo- 

” cluteh at sir! What a mockery! our ages, was my chosen companion, and ize bim under the paint and patches of 

I thought Lord Carleon would never re-| ‘Mr. Vincent,” he presently gasped, | my most intimate friend. his disguise. 
cover from his surprise; over and over again | ‘‘the Lord have mercy on us! What shall was a tall, handsome, regal-looking | Tue Buupamon anp D Fan.— 
he made me repeat every detail of my stay | we do?” personage, with a merry laugh and a keen | Some Ohinese ‘‘fans’’ are not feo 
at Ingledew House, What could we do? I could only stare at | and piercing eye, that filled with light and | The “steel fan” is simply & bar metel, 

Not the least bewildered person was Mr. | him, stupid with despair. on at every fresh instance of my ab | shaped and painted to resemble an ordinary 
Wilson, when Lord Carleon sent for him and The air in the bell more and more | 8 sentimentality that her searching | closed fan, and carried sometimes as a life. 
told him all. I think, too, he was slightly | stifling. questions brought to light. Left an or-| preserver, by the rou swell mobs- 


vexed that we had outwitted him, for he had 
never known of our absence from the old 


mansion. 

I know no lady so ha as Blanche, 
beautiful and accomplished, idolized by her 
husband, petted and spoiled by his mother; 
universally admired and } , there is no 


cloud in hersky. The silver lining is found 
at last. 

Shall you care to hear, dear reader, that 
my aunt gave me a noble dower, and that I 
have been Lionel’s wife for many long 
years? 

We «pend much of our time with Lord and 
Lady Carleon; yet I think we never meet 
without talking of the years we spent at In 
giedew House. 


In a Diving-Bell. 





BYA O G. 


NE dav, while on board the sloop of 
war Virago, in the barbor of Val 
paraiso, one of our midshipmen touched 
me on the shoulder, and said that Lieu. 

tenant Courtenay wanted to see me 

“IT have heard that you are something of a 
naturalist, Mr. Vincent,’’ said the cfficer, 
smi'ing. 

“No. sir,’’ I replied, ‘‘no naturalist, but I 
take an interest in——’’ 

‘Ob, well never mind,” said the lieu 
tenant. ‘‘Have you seen our diving 
bell ?”’ 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

He then told me that he wanted me to go 
down under the sea with our old boatswain, 
Jones to look for a curious fish which on 
the previous day had been pierced and killed 
with a pike. : 

In form he said, the fish resembled a ser 
pent, about thirty ioches in leng’h. ard had 
upon both sides of its neck a pair of singular 
appendages, something like wings. Its most 
striking peculiarity, however, was one eye, 
greenish color, situated in the top of its head. 
On being struck by the pike, the creature 
had rolled over. apparently dying, and then 
had gone out of sight. 

“I think,” continued the lieutenant, 
“that such a curiosity is worth secnring, 
and | have picked you out to go with Jones, 
believing that you are interested in natural 
history.” 

I howed acquiesence, and went away to 
make preparations. 

The diving-bell was soon on deck, ready 
to be hoisted and swung over the side. It 
was a little damaged, but neither Jones nor 

anticipated any danger. 

e were preseatly ia our places, singing 
out, “All right!” when the bell began slowly 
to descend. 

Down, down, lower and lower. We 
glanced around us on all sides, but saw 
nothing of the strange fish. Curious look- 
‘ng specimens of the finny tribe, however. 
greeted us in many directions. We could 
see the sword fish dart past, with its long, 
protruding bone-weapon, the globe fish, the 
= fish, the moon fish, the balloon fish, and 
the spiteful looking shark. swept through 
aot ren waters, almost brushing the 
lying bell with their tails and fins. 
= he air was becoming somewhat impure, 
* ve Opened the stop cock, and let it out, 
yo ‘ng ® moment after a fresh supply sent 

Wn to us through the india rubber pipe or 

3 secured to the top of the bell. 
te Ones was about touching the signal cord 
poe cn our desire to , * lowered still 
the we when we felt a sudden jerk, telt 
ho ll going down rapidly, and, to our 
bell ow Teslized that the rope by which the 
to which fo pended had parted from the hook 


t was attached! 
Away went the pipe at the same moment, 
Wwe mh ourselves from instant 
With « thi y up the aperature | 
r thick . the 


Very short 


The boatswain flew to my side, and 
hold of me in his extreme hear ne 

I endeavored to speak, but only a hoarse 
rattle in my throat obeyed my will. My 
brain began to whirl, and I gasped hard for 
breath. A terrible oppression was on my 
lungs. 

The boatswain had now released me. I 
staggered against the side of our prison in a 
helpleas state; my senses seemed deserting 
me 

Gradually, to my confused sight, a dark 
red cloud mist seemed to filuat up all around 
the bell. My head now felt as though it 
would burst. 

Terribly oppressed, I fell u my knees, 
and should have fallen into the sea, but for 
the boatswain, who now held me. 

Then ali began to grow dark. With a 
superhuman effort I balf raised myself and 
looked around me, feeling like one grop 
ing in the dark. Bewildered, and full 
of the most agonizing pain, I became 
aware that something was swaying up 
and down before my sight; up and hon 
in that red mist, mingling with the water. 
I made another eflort—a great effori—to 
comprehend what it was, (‘his swaying 
thing ) and at last I did so; I understood 
that it was a hook attached to the end of a 
rope, lowered to us from the deck of the 
Virago, so far above 
‘‘] 1] dash open the lens’’—this was a glass 
in the top of the bell—gasped the boats wain; 
A ag you stand by to hook it on the ia- 
side.”’ 

I just managed to hear the words and 
they ttrengthened me with hope though 
I was still so bewildered that I could scarcely 
now see the swaying hook. 
The batswain 8 arm was now before my 
eyes With one blow of his fist, dealt with 
the remains of his great strength, he shiv. 
ered the lens 
There was a roaring sound; it was the up- 
ward rush of the water into the bell as the 
air escaped. 
There was no time to he lost. IT thrust 
my arm throngh the aperture and drew in 
the honk quickly attaching it to the top of 
the inside of the bell The next moment 
the water came bubbling over the heads of 
the boatewain and myself. and that was the 
last | remembered of what tranepired. 
When I recovered my senses I found my- 
self in the steerage, with the ships doctor 
bending over me. 
“A very narrow escape!"’ were his first 
words 
“Where is Jones?” I exclaimed. 
‘“‘Here,’’ replied a feeble voice; and ris 
ing, I beheld the boatewain a bunk under 
me. 
‘‘He had a narrower escape than you 
bad,” said the dector. ‘The thumb of bis 
right hand was bitten off by a shark, which 
made a spring for it as we pulled you both 
into the cutter after the diving bell was 
hauled to the surface.”’ 

——— > > 
A mining engineer, writing to the London 
Times about the inadequate ventilation of 
the Metropolitan Underground Railway, 
says that while traveling op that line re- 
cently he became almost suffocated by the 
poisonous atmosphere. and had to be assist 
ed out of the ae before reaching his des 
tination. On applying at a drugeist’s for & 
restorative the latter instantly exclaimed, 
“Oh, I see, Metropolitan Railway,”’ and at 
once poured out a wine glass of liar 
fluid. which produced the desir effect. 
When asked whether he often had such 
cases, he replied, ‘Why, bless you, sir, we 
have often twenty casesa day.” This is 
denounced asa disgraceful state of affairs 
in view of the fact that the roads can easily 
be ventilated by the erection of large fans. 
. CO. W. Terpenning, ‘‘the Creston 
pon a Iowan rival of the Sweet Singer 











phan, and her own mistress, at the early 

of eighteen, she had also been left the 
mistress of a handsome fortune, that en- 
abled her to gratify her taste for books, pic. 
tures, and travel, as she saw fit. She had 
‘-wandered in far lands,’’ and brought from 
each country something of grace and beauty 
to adorn the pleasant little villa she called 
her home ; ao that to pass with her through 
the diflerent rooms was to hear from her 
own lips a leaf from the journal of her own 
rich and varied experiences, illustrated by 
the miracles of art and beauty visible on 
every side. 

Amid ail our gay circle of acquaintances 
this woman was the one whom [ most ad 
mired and envied; hers was the home I 
would have chosen for my own—hers the 
life I deemed moet free from sorrow and 
from care. And to bear her rich free laugh 
at yon! word of sentiment I uttered, no 
one could ever have imagined that her own 
heart had been touched, her own soul 
wrung by the very pains and pangs at 
which she jested so merrily in all our fire. 
side talks. 

It was the one blot in her, for me, other 
wise perfect character ; this strange insensi 
bility and coldnesrs—this inability to feel 
and to reverence the passion of love. And 
pondering over it one day, I entered her 
beau'i'ul home with a new volume of poems 
fresh from the presse, which she bad asked 
me to bring and read aloud to her—love 
poems too; and [ knew well how unmerci 
tully she would q1iz and laugh at them, and 
atme Sill she should hear them. 

Sne was notin the drawing room. nor in 
the library; so glancing in at either empty 
room, I ran lightly up the stairs and like a 
privileged visitor, opened the door of her 
chamber aof'ly, and entered to surprise ber 
My step on tbe soft velvet carpe’ made no 
sound, and fora moment I stood there, ab 
solutely stricken dumb with astonishment, 
almost with terror. 
The folding compartment over the writ 
ing desk—which I had always supposed to 
be a miniature bookcase—was open. Within 
I saw a portrait—the face of a man of forty, 
fair, calm, yet almost stern in the Jook of 
conscious power with which the blue eyes 
glanced out at the beholder The out'ine 
of the face was perfectly classic; the brow 
was broad and high, the hair a sft chest 
nut, the lips closed firmly, with an expres 
sion that matched the glances of the proud 
blue eyes. 
And before this hidden picture knelt my 
heartwhole. careless, and happy friend— 
her face hidden in her clasped bands, and 
her whole frame quivering with the anguish 
of ber sobs 
‘‘Dead ! dead !'’ I beard her say in aatified 
voice “And oh! you never knew how 
well I loved you! You loved another ! 
What did you care, and what was I to you? 
Oh, great Heaven! to think of it!,My 
wasted love—my wasted life! And now 
the grave has ended all, and from Heaven 
you can look down, and see what you were 
——and are—to me—at last |" 
I stole away. In ten minutes time | rang 
the bell below,and sent the servant to knock 
at the door of my friend's room, and tell 
her that I was there. Down she came in 
ten minutes more, elegantly dressed, calm, 
and greatly pleased to see me. We read the 
ms together, and she tore each sentiment 
to tatters with her usual smiling ecorn. It 
was my firet glimpse into the real world 
around me—my first glance beneath the 
smooth surface of the masks we wear. 
i ~~ 
The Custom House officers at Bombay 
recently found in s package sent by a Bir 
mingham firm to a Parsee merchant five 
miniature only six.inches long. They 
are believed to have been sent as models for 
larger weapons for Britain's enemies. 


LS SSE 


Empress Eugenie bas not yet been 
snismned. of the mansee of bop vonie Aesth 


hs, 
men and rowdies of Chins to be used at 


the same species is the well known ‘‘ 

fan,’’ which consists of an elegant imita- 
tion in lacquer of a common folding fan, 
but is really a sheath containing wit ite 
fair exterior a deadly blade, short and sharp 
like a small Malay 


Queer Funerat —A dust contractor in 
the days of George IV. left instructions that 
the pas following him to the grave 
should comprise 12 boys carrying links 12 
men carrying dustman's whips and shoveis 
reversed, a favorite horse, provided with 
cloth spatterdashes: a dust cart covered 
with black baizs, the coffl1 in the cart sur- 
mounted by a very large plume of white 
feathers; 12 dustmen and bnck makers as 
pall bearers, all clad in white flannel 
jackets and leather breeche*; the whole 
wound up by a long string of carts filled 
with dustmen, cinder sifters, and chimney- 
sweepers. 


ApvVANTAGEsS or Stayino 1n Bevo — 
Bavard, the French physiviogist, maintained 
that man is an soimal who exercises the 
thinking facul'y best in a horizontal posi- 
tion Brinley, the great engineer, when he 
was fairly bothered and puzzled by some 
tough problem always betook himself to 
bed unti! he had solved it. Lord Mel 
hourne 6 intimate friends would flud that 
Premier calmly taking breakfsst in bed, 
with jetters and dispatches strewed all over 


the counterpane. The poeta have heen ter- 


rible fellows to get out of bed. Tae poet 
Thompson cultivated | z 0c34 as @ fine art, 
and thought out bis poems in bed, and 


Pope, if any'hlog was even worse. 


Cramxese Love makisa —Tne Celestial 
Empire ielis of & Ciimamsn who bes ived 
nineug One Of the most peculiar tribes and 
gives & curious account of their love 
making. When the parents of o lad and 
girl think that a match between their chil. 
dren will be suitable the Jatter are directed 
to mount each a hillock distant 100 paces 
or so one from the other From the sum 
mit the girl sings or chants, and when she 
has finished the lad responds in suitable 
language. The psrents then ask the daugh 
ter if the youth # song recipr: cates her senti 
ments. If she say ‘yes ’ he is asked 
whether he will take her or no. If he de. 
clioes, both parties must begin all over 
again on some other occasion. 


Finest Come Finst Senven —The first 
Marquis of Abercoin, being determined, 
at least in his own arrangements, to obtain 
punctuality in his visitors invited a large 
party to dinner. The card mentioned five 
o'clock precisely. Oa that hour arriving, 
his lordship found himeelf attended by just 
one guest. They sat down to dinner and 
partook of the first course. Aout six the 
visitors began to drop in. His lordship 
was at dinner. No spology was made. 
They seated themselves in awkward con. 
fusion, looked at their watches and took 
dinner. ‘The stili more tashionable and re- 
fined portion of the assembly arrived about 
seven, and instead of dinner were served 
with coffee. 


Tus Rao on tae Buse —Widely pre 
vailing a8 the custom has been of attaching 
rags to bushes near springs thought to have 
healing virtues , and by the tombs of holy 
men, little is known of its origin. It once 
was common in Great Bri'ain and Ireland; 
it is still observed on the Continent of 
Europe; it was practiced in Africa, Asia, 
and America. Evidences of its remote an- 
tiquity are abundant. In a recent paper 
read before the Anthropological Society, 
London, a writer described some apparent 
varieties of the custom, when other things 
besides rags were used, but with the same 
apparent motive, and he thought that th 

as well as the rags were offered as symbo 

ot sacrifice or gifts sometimes to deities, 
sometimes to ghosts, and often as thank- 








of Michigan, has been found to be mad, 





beneath must have filled the bell in a 


and sent to the lunatic aslum. 


She only knows that he was killed in battle. 


ulierings for cures of etc. 
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7 write throw 
. * BrauTY. walking about coming to Egerton or 
ia Ltguors and whining con, ii ming 2 hor. ll im the | ner, op, aver There rus oa 
€4, be eeac 8, . ’ : 
Bares it Tnmored by Loves euresscs— thinkiog that Booties went hove ——— He hed sat 2 long time bending over the | make the reckoning that mustcome thrice 
7 * 4 Apa some fair Nature's charms eogage directions to his ward, bade them good | book with an aching bead and throbbing | as had 
re, i : Samviaer te a night, and retired brow, and worve then sll. with an schieg | | Haring eg ye 
; y * - hepry . gerton ; beart 5 for the stern dark ce Eger ton, prom ptitode, 
wie: of orn Weoe at Sastyepower! m mant me ant nes craven Yelente gentler countepance were | sitting down he wrote at once to Egerton, 
ve; Der me seek Joye could ne'er sulice ‘Montsigne's E-ssys,’ and attend to me.” not the only ones in his memory: it was s telling him s]} from to end, not 
Pre: To sootne iife's fretful boer. “Always obedient to your grace's will. 1 | yet softer gentler one than either. Tt was | even concealing the ressons he hed not 
a ‘2 ven or earth know your plessure,”’ said the ibe face and memory of Theresa Stanfield | from the very frst applied to his guardiag 
' 4 all charms of hea come to know your pl . d heart. and | instead of a Jender. Once 
( { i bound of right or dutv— Spaniard. dropping the book with a faint | that was in the boy's mind an an money . writing, 
“2 ABN ; 1 Enee! before th peerions shrine ile that died away direct! “What is | while that young heart could worship a fine | the truthful candor of his nature made him 
oe eee it, Angelo ii ve Si woman, and feel shame and remorse hecause | write everything, 
S me ‘ Het only tn her wondrone form, **] want to give you one or two directions, | he bad done. though under ere temptation, The letter reached the house in 8. James's 
ye % ‘ Hw in her magic elances as I do not know bow long I many be | that which she weep for, or perbaps | Square by the next day's post, and. accord. 
a ; aig 80 Gerdes Sout enesenes away,” replied Angelo. “I need not, I | turn from in scora—while he could still feel | ing to orders, the old servant, Borns, im- 
Bonde se Mt le eae think, eny that I wish no one to know where | all this be #0 acutely alive to his folly—it | mediately sent it on to his young mistress in 
eo? ves 2 Where'er one trace of beauty lies or why Iam gone. Whatever letters come wanted but a slender hand to lift him out. a = etreet. a3 
iret ee if only in @ Goger, for me you must open, and answer to the | band firm and gentle, as Angelo’s was, rs Rochester had out “ shopping” 
Paty! Sate Think ant tis lust! Man's wistfal eyes best of your ability.” al) Walter's idea of its extreme severity. anf taken Margaret her, #9 that Leon- 
o> Sea’ a "You don't’ mean your private letters | Still his thoughts a he sat there were sad | ora de Caldara was alone whcn Walter's let- 
ae ie Feir creatures! It ye only knew {rom triends? ' said Leonora. enough; be had on coming to college heen | ter was her. 
* be 53 Your power tor good or evil. “] bave no friends to receive such letters | taken erpecially in hand by a young man of | Though Angelo had told her to 
vrs ox 8 KY Se from,” he replied, ‘‘save Jalian—nothing | large fortune, but somewhat wild habits. | open all bis Jetters. and though be bad re- 
ae 3 Phila, May. 1879 —Tuwomas Wistan. | that you might not see in such a case as my | He was fond of the turf and betting on reces, peated it the morning of his departure, it 
tis abeence. Better that than that they should | and it is easy to see how Walter young by | was slways with a sort of feeling of doing 
: BS | remain unanswered when perhaps they neture, womes = agen =! "Sy ble ey ey Be te wt te ad 
ae War ” ri n the world, was induced 8 iz at once; 
bed A ta HUNTED DOWN; — aa do as you wish, Angelo,’’ said friend and his ommpanions to het, and then | she could see that it was a thicker letter 
; ed Leonora. in evden » er Gap Ses Seer te ac. 8 Se for a lon tan, and 
Te sae 4 ‘ : the assistance of Isaac Fakes, the mon- | remembering fears ex: 
met —— ay qn 10 moron write to Harding. en-| SPL he vets aaacas Cues | reed sh Ma, & lw, si, lad 
Z- 243 } that little drawer in my desk, and tell bim | bridge as well as in London. hers would have guessed pretty near the 
td ‘Sy! t The Purpose of a Life. to come home, and let you see him when be Thrs it had happened and so it was that | truth, and she did. 
ae. Z arrives. Reward him handsomely, as I | Ieaac Fakes beld Walter’s bills, due in three What should she do? Angelo had been 
oh — know you will, and diemies bim for the oe or Dede ay os poy? agua and how to seedy an, Focggthery — ee 
Hewes resent; but tell bim it is possible we may | meet them be bad no Wea. ; F from know 
te BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NEMESIS OF cane require his services. For you, I have “Fool! weak fool that I have been!" | Was Should she simply return the letter, 
. ‘ ' 0 n. “And now how | #nd say that Egerton was sbent; but then, 
informed my bankers that your cheques are | muttered the young ma 
| LOVR,"’ RTO., ETC. to be honored as my own.’ shall I clear myself? How could I ever let | if Walter had got into trouble, and was ask. 
% ¢ “Angelo, ’ said the Castilian, rising up | Trelawney draw me into this vortex? It is ipg = — yb gy =p 3 bay ge such 
pes with an almost terrified look in her face, | my first hard leseon. Will Fakes revew | ® Ply e him into the bands of the 





CHAPTER XXX. 


EONORA,”’ said Egerton, one morn. 

L ing. ‘‘bow long is it since Walter Sur- 

wrote?’ 
‘ A long time,”’ she replied. 

“It is more than a month, I think,’’ said 
Margaret. 

Leonora turned her grave quiet face to 
Egerton and eaid in Spanish, ‘What is it 
you fear, Angelo?"’ 

“That be bas gotin'toa aang and bet 
ting set.’’ was the reply: ‘for a long time 
bis Jetters bave been short and to me unseat. 
isfectory. Iam afraid he is petting into 
trouble, and is ashamed to write.’’ 

*Burely, Angelo, brought up as be has 
beep be would not yield to temptation,’’ 
said Leonora 

‘The temptations are very great,’’ rep'ied 
Angelo ‘It is soeasy tosay to a young 
man take my bet for once’ and once done 
{i is eo easily repeated. More than all. it is 
so very hard to witbetand the derisive sneer 
and mocking word and Walter is peculiarly 
sensitive to ridicule "’ 

Leonora s answer was interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant wih Jetiers that had 


* you speak and act as if you were never 
coming back.’’ 

“Life is uncertain,”’ said Angelo; ‘‘I may 
die in Italy, or be killed.’’ 

Bhe turned hastily aside, but he saw her 
chest heave, and a heavy tear glitter in the 
dark eye, and fall. There was silence fora 
lew minutes, and then Egerton stretched 
out bis *rm and drew her to him, and like 
rome soit music his low, gentle voice broke 
the stillness. 

‘Long ago I received you from the priest 
Alvanz You were quite a jittle child 
when he put you into my arms and said, 
Take this child. and love and guard ber as 
a priceless treasure.’ I have done 80; to no 
one elee have | entrusted the treasure given 
me; my own hand and brain bave trained my 
little one. You were so Jike my mother, 
Leonera, that my heart soon loved the little 
motberless infant; how much more, when 
her terrible death bound us two—the man 
and the child—*o close together by the tie 
of common 8 ffc1ing and sorrow. I have 
brought you up entirely; of me you have 
learnt; you have been my companion in joy 
and sorrow, in trouble or prosperity; to. 
gether we have traveled; in all and every. 


taithfully It was long before either broke 


them sgain? and if he will, it only sinks 
me deener and deeper: for it must come at 
Jast. Everton is no lax trnstee and when 
I come of age must and will know it.” 

He rose. and began pecing restlessly to 
and fro Every feeling of bonor and deli- 
cacy prevented him writing to Julian; for 
Julian could not assist him, save out of his 
own pocket, and naturally Walter shrunk 
from incurring an obligation where he had 
no claim, and believing, as he did, that 
Rothesay had nothing but his profession. 
Worse still to ask, or even allow, Julian to 
act as mediator between bimee!f and Eger 
ton, for that would irretrievably sink him 
in the estimation of both. 

Then. again came the question of how to 
free himself from the debt which hung like 
a joad on him, though Trelawney and his 
compsnions would have laughed at the idea 
of ‘such a fuss about a paltry thousand 
pounds .”’ 

Why was it that he so shrunk from simply 
applying to his guardian? It was partly 
that he was ashamed to ¢o eo. partly that, 
fepite the werds of Mr. Bertram, he uncon 
eciously exaggerated and dreaded Egerton’s 
sterpners and severity on all points, where 


money lenders. Would it not be better to 
open it according to Angelo's wish, nay or- 
ders, and see what it really was, and it she 
could, assist bim ss much as possible, as 
Egerton would have done 

‘‘Better,”’ she murmured, ‘tbat Walter 
should sufier shame cr pain tbat I ebculd 
know of any trouble be bas got into, than 
fall deeper for want of timely arsisterce. 
Angelo would be aprry with me if I acted 
weakly now, snd se Julian is away, I must 
act premptly myeelf.”’ 

Leoncra did not remain Jong uncertain 
in apy'bing, as we have recn, and though 
ber psition was erythirg tut pleasent, she 
opened the Jetter and read it, and giaed in- 
ceed wes she that she bad found what it 
contained. 

Prompt to think as to act, she at once de- 
termined to do what she knew Egerton 
would bave done—eend the money immedi- 
ately. The first thing was to get it. and 
she rang. ordered her horse round, and her 
old groom Wylde to attend her, drew s 
check for twelve hundred pounds, and fear- 
ful of being after banking bours, rode at 
once to the bankers, and was heme again 
before half past tour, somewhat warm for 8 
fast ride on a June afternoon. 


: ‘% Just come by the post = There were one or | thi anything jarred on his own sensitive, chiva 
iH ; two for Margaret and Leonora, and a num atin ies at care —— oon nee “on wok but there, as we wg he = Then she wrote to Walter explaining her 
t ber for Egerton, but he put all aside for one | ji, my very life itself. Oh Leonora! life | understood Angelo, Then he shrank, too, porition She said that Angelo was absent 
’ large foreign looking one with the postmark | without you were dark indeed. 1 have | from the mere asking an advance from Eg | 02 business, and as yet sbe- did not ay ' 
of Lyons on it. , | more than kept my pledge. As a treasure, | erton, knowing, that being still under age, | Where; that he had told her gg = ' 
i “News at last from Robert Harding.” | priceless indeed, I have guarded you, and | he could give no eccurity, and that even if | Pen all lett rs addressed to him. athe 
. said Angelo. There was a short silence Heaven knows how | love you.” . he could, Angelo would not take it. rorry, she said, that he had so apm f 
He while he read “Listen! ' be said, “I will | Angelo Everton turned ‘and opened his| In the midet of this miserable doubt and | n¢elo. but she had acted as her ee do. t 
i read aloud ibe letter from the detective:—"’ | arms to clasp the young Leonora close to | uncertainty there came a knock at the door, | WOuld have done; and would on — ad- 
aa “fin —I write, as you see, from Lyons | the heart tbat had loved her eo long and so | 8nd almost before Surrey could say, ‘Come | A®Y Srrangements as to repaying oon ; 
‘ where most fortunately at this moment [ in’ the unknown entered. It was Isaac | V80Ce, she said, she must beg him to 
r 


am detained, having bad the ill fate to be 
the witness toa murder, by &® young man, 
who appointed a meeting with a lady who 
had declined his hand, snd then thot her 
deliberately, becsuse she bad again refused 


then 


the silence, and then, without lifting her 
head from bis breast, she whispered softly 
in the touching language of Scripture, 
* Whither thou goest | will go: where thou 
dieet | will die, and there wi'l I be buried.”’ 


epring of pearly all my thoughts and feel 


Fakes. 

‘Good evening. Mr Surrey,’’ he said, in 
his smooth. balf languid mapner, and do 
not imagine him a vulgar. dirty looking 
fellow who bore ‘‘ueurer’’ on bis face; rath- 


money on these bills I did it knowing you 


till Sir Angelo's return. . 
The whole letter a nag — 
est delicacy and re or eeliogs. 
And though, when her kind and most sis- 
terly letter reached Walter Surrey, he was 
at first pained and mortified that she should 


: to marry bim. Nothing could be more un. ‘ My little one—my own darling!’ said | er imagine a parti r ; 
a foriupate than my detention now, for I bad Renee. “Ah, “ro Hg ! once thought looking wan, aa dee —. know of his folly, he could not = “4 = : 
: just discovered positive information of my | that I bad lost my child love. and the years | tures, and sharp eyes bright and cold, and fal to her for eo promptly ant is ber 20; i 
. chase, and wasoa the point of sailing in | that lay before me seemed a dreary waste of | hard as steel. ‘Good evening, Mr. Surrey. sisting him; and be wrote — > eda les. , 
a « revit. This is the information: he is in | time.”’ T ask perdon for intruding cn you, but can and told her. too, that be had ved b kept : 
| ae aples, disguised as an Italian, and the She nestled closer to him, and the little | you spare me a few moments?” son he should never forget. And be . 
m4 es companion of a gang of men who are disal. | slender flogers wound clingingly round his “f cap; sit down, Mr. Fakes,’’ returned his word. hi 
| Rare fected toward the Nespolitan Government. | band; for she knew when and what he | Wal'er, in a cold bhaugbty manner. peters gph 
es Fe J suspect, nothing less than conspira'ors. | meant, but presently she said, ‘8 range ‘Thank you—no. 1 only wished to ask, CHAPTER XXXII. . 
ss Every bour is of importance; and if you, | that while I could read others so well, I read | to express a bope, that you will not fail to ET us return for a brief space tos per 
. sir, could go yoursel! to Naples, you might | my own heart so little. Till now I knew | meet the bills due three days hence.” son whom ‘we have, perheps to bee by 
»* of him sgain slippiog through our | not bew I loved you. Since that day in ‘So far from being readv I must ask you forgotten—our radical friend, Ro! ~ 
; Fi ‘ gers. Madrid that you took me from the p to repew them,”’ replied Walier. ‘I only Aubrey, the companion and friend of 
: ee ‘l remain, sir, your obedient servant, and ealied me your little Spanish olive it | want five months to my majority.”’ A'thur Vivian. 
mf? “Ronext Harovine.”’ grew in my beart; but till now I knew not ‘I cannot do it. Mr Surrey,”’ said Fakes, Roland Au was one of those unbst " 
‘ f “Margaret will you ring the bell,"’ said | how deeply and closely it bad grown with | and all the assumed languor was gone. pily constituted bein who are slwsys ov w 
Va. Eger'on; and when the servant appeared, | my growth— grown part of my life and be- | though he epoke politelv: “‘it isn't because I eting somethin which. whee once poerereed, ua 
i e. he ordered his horse round directly, and | ing and been the motive and secret main | mistrust your honor. When I lent you the | 1s soon weaned of, and cast aside. False, he 
| passionate, fair spoken, and ficsle, be only 


rose. 
oe ora,”’ said he, ‘‘Iam going to see 
at what bour to morrow any verse] leaves 
Dover for the Continent, and take my pas- 


ing and actions."’ 

‘Truly, indeed, my gentle Leonora,”’ 
said Egerton, ‘ have you proved the truth 
of your motto— Love conquors all.’”’ And, 





could not legally give them; but I knew you 
and knew your honor was my bond It is 
my tradeto know my clients. But I assure 
you"’—and for once the man spoke the 


envied and coveted a thing or pereon til] be 
obtained ; but once won be ws 
sorn sated. Money was the only thing tbs! 
be never wearied ot; and he rarely st 


i * > I ~¢ -_ — some indispensable Gootinn a . 

Es gfe gt, and call. as return, at Seymour | a own, be pressed a first holy kiss | truth— ‘that this money is i he was as UD 
a: street to ask Marion to let you stay with | on her lips. me to — a purchase I oust tater. rine pled iisestie 
i By ber during my indefinite absence, for ] don't I am sorry I cannot oblige you, bat T must When he had first met Leonora de Cal: 
ee oe like Jeaving you two young girls alone CHAPTER XXXL a the —. Your guardian will surely | dara that night, more than a year beloe it 
Br a> Saad here vance you the money.” which he bed given her and = 
*,) Tam gied Julian and Isbe! are still in A fierce answer was on Walter's lips, but | Jobn shelter from the snow drift, ber i 
young as ad 


Germany,” said the Castilian; ‘it wil! save 


AS Angelo Egerton justified in his 
\ fears about Walter Surrey? Look 








he crushed it, and said haughtily : 





ot het them mech anxiety, and perhaps disappoint into his sitting room one evening “K to r own afiai a deeper impression on him than perhsrs 
sie ‘e ment.” & about a month or five werks after ond de ‘net ner‘dle with ro ita en oayeion telte his life before, and tbe im ' 
a Ezerton answered ‘‘Yes,"’ and went out | Egerton’s secret departure from England, | have your money. Sorry, indeed, am I that was in no way lessened when he ' 

Pty Sie It was late when be returned, and then | and we shall see whether or no his fears I ever was mad enough to incur the deht ; Peoned fem the extencl that she was the ; 
Bik: Sy he went to his library, though be joined | were well founded. but what is written is written. These bills | ward of Sir Angelo Egerton, of Falcom ; 
boi ay them ia the evening in the drawing rorm;| There at tbe table sat Julian's ex pupil, are due on Friday, you say; on Friday I tower: and though m Jong moaths 
ia but there seemed a gicom upon them, as if | bending over a book which we have no dif. will be with you and close our accounts pamed before be agsin saw ber, the memory 

. Ft oe ae ee a anene brass they Een neate Beulty wee nes note book, | Good evening.” And he fairly of her image did not fade, as others 

ae had cast i's shadow on them; bart Mt not a betting mot come to that | the money lender. pon 

a Leon was » and yet; but there were some ugly array of fg-! But now his mind was made up—he must Babsequently in London, during the period 
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service done to his ward too proud 
toremela willingly uoder an obliga! ion, 
naturally taking Louis's in'roduction as a 
port, gave Aabrey an in the 

same time that he asked Louis 

Roland accepted it, and agein met the 
young Spsoisrd, more beau ver 
the more so in his eye for the rich 
which the jewel was set; and Egerton no- 
ticed with = the attentions 
whieh Aa ward. 

When ae returned to town, Roland, in 
attempting to continue their guest, soon 
found that Leonora at Falcontower and Le. 
onora in London were two very different 
people. As his hostess, her courtesy had 
made her treat him with a t gentle 
ness and tolerance which his vanity had 
construed into receiving his attentions; but 
in town, where no tie of hostess to guest 
bound ber, the Castilian treated him with 
ber usual cold hauteur, eon gees a barrier 
of cold reserve bet ween and him. He 
was like most fickle, obetinate characters, 
oaly rendered more determined and sealous 
by opposition, whether tacit or open; and 
both from that and vanity Leonora’s haughty 
coldness did not daunt him; for with the 
very lowest possible opinion uf women, he 
set Tt down to coquettish arts. How 


ad introduced him to Egerton as the gen 
jh who bad so qourteously received him 
self and Leonora; and Egertoa, ance Oe 

and 


. 


difterent was his-estimate to the high s : 
ard of the chivalrous Egerton. 
e@ eo e e oe 


One day Marion Rochester was sittin 
alone in ber boudoir, lonely and sad enoug 
when the door opened, and Leonora came in 
with her silent step, but a troubled Jook on 
the usaally quiet face that instantly alarmed 
Marion. who, since her meeting with Aus- 
tin R chester, had grown more restless and 
nervous. 

“What is the matter, Leonora?’ she 


ew hurriedly. ‘“Julian—has my hus- 
bap a 
“Hush! No, no, Marion. Look here. 


What ehall I do?’’ 

There was an open letter in her hand and 
she gave it to Mrs Rochester, with the in- 
digasat blood flushing through the pale, 
clear olive ot her cheek. 

“How dare be send me that ?"’ she said. 

“My dear child,” said Marion, ‘‘why it is 
sctually an offer of marriage from Roland 
Anbrey Coo!ly penned, too, on my word! 
brag you will write directly, and refuse 

“Bat, Marion, I don't know what to 
say.’’ said the Castilian, half laughing, and 
still halt indignant. ‘I should say some- 
thing too bitterand haughty. See how self 
satisfied conceit is in every line. The whole 
eflusion looks as if he had yot it from a 
French novel. I wish you would answer it 
for me.”’ 

*No,’’ replied Marion; ‘if T do, he will 
call here and want to see you.”’ 

“I would not see him for worlds,’’ said 
the girl energetically. 

‘Sit down at my desk there and write,’' 
said Marion -* Come, Leonora, you, who 
receive and answer Angelo’s business let 
ters, must surely know how to write a re- 
fuel to an offer. Tell him you are engaged 
to Egerton.” 

“But you know, Marion that the orthodox 
way is to be sorry to decline the honor, et 
cetera, and I won't write any such false 
hoods; for I'm not sorry, and consider it 
ratber an insult than an honor.” 

“Well, then,” said Marion, with some- 
thing of her old merry laugh; “say, Sir,—I 
consider your offer of marriage a dire in 
sult, and desire you to consider yourself 
kicked ”’ 

Leonora laughed outright at this, and tak- 
ing up & pen in a sort of desperation, wrote 
off an answer which Marion read over her 
shoulders 

“That will do,’’ she said. ‘You certainly 
have given him reason to utter ‘ Haughty as 
an + anta.’”’ 

“1 mean to do so,”’ replied the Spaniard, 
as she sealed and directed it. ‘It Se comes 
here Aunt Marion, you must see him, for [ 
will not ”’ 

Mrs. Rochester promised, and the letter 
was sent. 

To say that An was not annoyed 
would be untrue; bat it would be ¢quall 
untrue to say that he was seriously daunted; 
he was nothing of the kind. 

‘These women,” he muttered, with a su- 

Tcilious smile, “‘are full of airs and arts to 

Dg Us more humb’'y to their feet, and this 
Soentsh child of fi'teen is an adept already. 
. ell, she is worth some trouble to win, for 

er curious beauty is quite irresistible; more- 
over. Egerton will of course dower ber 
richly. 80 to morrow I will cail on her tem 
ss, guardian, Mrs. Rochester and ask 
ie on, interview with this coquettish little 

The next day Aubrey stepped into bis cah 

let, and drove to Szymour street. Ie 
— ght he saw Leonora at the drawing- 
= window, but when he was shown up 
perl 1d te Beem was there. She re- 

aot g'y, for though she had 


cided a retusa] as he had received > 
brey, after the fret tow 7? oe 
a yenlteness required, said: 

Mss chester to see me to-day, 
’ say the truth, Mr. Aubrey,” 
turned that lady in the same cold, benghty 
¢ Miss de presume you ve received 


“I received it, indeed, Mrs. Rochester,” 
he replied, ‘‘and I could not rest til] | came 
antag Speen me my cause in 
person. oc rtaint terrible, suspense is 
Marion — = im, 

terru h for she saw 
through him, and was an almost 
— contempt in her tone as she 


+k me, sir, but permit me to sa 
that when Miss de Caldara gave a refuse! 
she meant « refusal; and if you rm quire fur. 
ne ay ayy allow me to ~ 9! u 
y is alread engaged, 
Eee ged! than moot brey, startin 
* Eo ‘x u A 
and ree quickly. . ¢ 
“Aye, en to Sir Angelo on,”’ 
returned rising also; ‘and before 
eSthen, mada,” sald Aubrey 
. ” u , cruship 
for the time his real rage, “1 cin only hoe 
oped ets ae to — : Oal- 
my regret r ap may, 
nay, must, have caused ber. af 4 
Anbrey bowed low, and took his leave, 
but with revenge in h‘s heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


N her last interview with her husband, 
Eveline Vivian bad told him, and told 
him truly that she was hey Bhe 
had never been strong, from the 

time her baby died, she had never 
If Arthur had been kind to 
her she might have done so, but al 
most from the first he had treated her 
yneey 6 for a short while after the infant's 
death he had been a little more gentle, but 
then he had gone away for more than a year, 
and when be returned he was harsh as he 
had been before. So it had gone on; he 
cowed her timid spirit, and ended by break 
ing ber heart. 

Eveline was dying now; it was impossi- 

b'e tor even her poor grandfather to blind 
himself to the fact. From that Christmas 
day that she had seen Arthur she bad sank 
rapidly, but his name never paseed her |ips, 
nor that of her father either; but she clung 
more closely to her grandfather and sister, 
who was with her too, for Eveline never 
left her room now and was only moved trom 
the bed to a sofa’ They asked her once 
whether she would not like to go into the 
country. No, she replied; the only peace 
ful hours her life had known had been 
paseed in that dear old house, and she would 
die there. 
And so she lingered on till summer; she 
had always said, as little girl, that she 
should die in summer, and she reminded 
her sister of it with a smile that had not 
been on her lips for many a a day. 

Desth came enddenly at the jast. It was 
one evening in June when the rays of the 
setting sun were streaming into the room, 
and on her wasted white robed form as it 
lay on the sofa, which had been whecled 
near the window. They had been very si 
lent for a lone time, thinking she slept; per 
haps she had, but if so, she was not asieep 
now, for presently she said, quietly, ‘Look 
at that setting sua, fcr my lite will set with 
it I sball never see another sunrise.” 
Theresa came and knelt by her; the old 
man bent over her, but neither uttered a 
word She spoke agaio after a time. 
‘‘When I am , lay me in my baby's 
ve, in the little churchyard at Forest 
—_ Ab! Essie.” 

‘-What, Evie? ’ said ber sister. 

“If it had lived Arthur might have loved 
me,” she replied; *‘but God s will be done ”’ 
“God is a merciful God, my child,’’ whis 
pered the old man. 

‘Ob! grandfather, but I have not kept 
His commandment; for I made me human 
idols, and fell down and worsbipped them.” 
“And in bis love, my darling, He took 
ove to himself and broke the otber idol. 
Whom God loves he chastens.’’ 

“He bas chastened me heavily,’’ she 
said, ‘‘veay beavily; but it has brought me 
nearer to Him. God be merciful to me, s 
sinner! Dear Essie, don't cry so dreadiul- 
ly; promise me you will never leave grand 
father.’’ 

«Never, never—I promise,”’ said Theresa, 
forcing back her tears. 

‘Thank you. Senthae, give me your 

nd; yours, too, . 
nae anak back. clasping their bands, and 
Jay very silent and quiet, for a long time so 
clm and peaceful, that it was long before 
they koew that she was dead :— 

They bad thought ber dying when she slept, 
And siceping wben she d.ed. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Te Highlanders never forget a service 





ipjary, and in the latter quali 
Phy aid ree mbled them, tpoug 
be had but little of the former— not that 
apd on calculation forgot s 


tbe band that bad nee or 

and bate the persoa to whom a 

wog ond genevunny bonne bin co i 

t 18 dog be wan 8 17p0 of vary large 
to 


tao nintgr orl might st fre appear Tor 
80 at AS t at , 
tof the mutual] disri 8 and 


The soul which, however dark and evil, 
can be touched by music, and the sight of a 
little child, is never utterly Inst. The spirit 
tbat can teel remorse is never hope. 

Perhaps it was these powers of pation. 
80 fatal to their possessor, which made the 
neually fickle Roland Aubrey hold to Arthur 
Vivian, even as an exile and fugitive; though 
even then the selfish calculation of the man 
showed forth; for he that if he be 
friended Vivian now his talents might be 
useful to him one day. That was in part 
the idea that had crossed him when he first 
sasisted Vivian in escaping siter the attempt 
ed murder of Leonora; and ever since he 
Lad continued the same line of conduct, al- 
=e aware of some central point by 
which to keep up a communication. And 
now the time had come when Roland in. 
tended to reap the fruit of the seed he had 
sown, and put Vivisn's talents and extreme 
beauty to some pu . Behold the reject 
ed and vindictive suitor of Leonora—the ri- 
val on whom the baughty Egerton bad not 
even deigned to shut his doors seated now 
in ap apartment in an hotel at Naples; while 
opposite to him. lying on a couch, is the ele 

t form of Aribur Vivian, one beautiful 
and supporting bis head, and half hidden 
amidst the -_— masees of his burnished 
— the other idly toying with a small dice 


x 

‘Bo,”” Aubrey was saying, “you bave 
managed to escape the clever detective 
whom Ezerton sent after you?’ 

* Yes, I have,” replied Vivian; ‘though 
he wasa sbarp fellow. and gave me much 
trouble I gave the knave the slip, thongh,”’ 
he sdded, with a reckless laugh. ‘But I 
have eecaped a greater, and more imminent 
danger.” 

“What—whot” asked oe. 

«From Sir Angelo Egerton himeelf,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘'Eeerton bimself!’’ exclaimed Aubrey. 
‘*Wi at do you mean?” 

Vivian lifted his head, fixed his rilliant, 
almost gleaming black eves, on Roland s 
face, ont said, «We have known each otber 
long; and false and fickle as you are in ms’ 
things, you have never been so to me, and | 
don't think you will be so. Can I trust 
your” 

‘You can, Artbur Vivian,’’ replied Au 
brey; ‘‘and, bv Heaven! if it is anything 
that will place Egerton in my power, you 
may count on me to the death. I would 
give anything for revenge on him and Le. 
onora de Caldara!” 

“Ha! would you?’’ exclaimed Vivian, 
starting up. ‘Then, indeed, there sastrong 
bond between us—the bond of mutual ba 
tred Why do you bate them so bitterly?’’ 
‘ Rather, why do you, Arthur?’ inquired 
Aubrey. 

‘ It is an old score,’’ he replied; ‘‘is it not 
enough that they are bunting me to death, 
that this man bas himee){ come in pursuit, 
aud, but for a most lucky chance, must have 
had me now?’ 

“Arthur, you are speaking in enigmas,’’ 
eaid Aubrey; ‘‘what do you mean?’ 

‘Tell me first your reason for hating these 
two,’’ said Vivian. 

“It issimple,’’ was the reply. ‘“You know 
how I first met the senorita; you know her 
extraordinary beauty.’’ 

*‘And,”’ said the other, ‘‘that she is the 
ward, almost daughter and heiress to Eger 
ton. She has golden charms ”’ 

‘Daughter !—ward!"’ «exclaimed Aubrey, 
passionately; ‘‘his wife, you mean, unless 
we can stop it.”’ 

‘You needn't tell me any more,”’ said 
Vivian, with tbe cold icy saeer most habitu 
al to the beautiful mouth. ‘‘I see what your 
reasons are pow ”” 

*Beeing it then, make common cause with 
me,’’ said Aubrey. 

* Bay,” said Vivian; ‘is your motive mere 
revenge, or do you think you have aiill a 
chance if you can make a split between her 
and Egerton?”’ 

‘*Are you a believer in woman's faith?’ 
snerred Roland. 

“By the Lord Harry!"’ returned Vivien 
with a laugh, ‘“‘my wite was so faithfu! that 
she wanted to come abroad with me”’ 

‘ ‘Ah, your wile; but this is different,” 
said Aubrey. “By the way, your wife is 


back again, but he raised his head, and spoke 
imretiently. a 
* Bhe is very ill,” replied Aubrey; “sheis 


ake told me that at Christmas,” sald 


Vivian. 

‘it was true,”’ said Au . “Tarrived 
here to day; and the day I eh Bog- 
land I saw in the Zimes the announcement 
ot her death.” 

Vivian's face changed, aad be turned it 
aside, murmuring. * Poor Me. 
tle Evie? I wish my last word to ber bed 
been a binder ope, though I never cared for 
her." For some moments he was silent; 
and when he turned bis face agein, there 
wee no trace of the momentary softness ibat 
bed thrown real beauty into the hance me 
features. “What ie written, is written.” 
he said in bis usual bard half reckless, half 

my 


* Begin the new leaf then, by te me 
of this Egerton,’’ said his congleinas thew 
and where you saw him ”’ 

‘Listen, then,”’ said Vivian. ‘trust you 
because your interest is mine, pete, 
me would be to voy Ba interest. 
won't weary vou with 
that when 


ball 
—this of Naples. We metia cman 


balf ruined villa out of the city, which bad 
plenty ot oo eae. and one too from 
the police. We to 
slouched hats, and beavy 
About five or six weeks we appointed a 
meeting. for ove of us, wy, to 
introduce a new member, a Spaniard, he 
said, by name Alava, who had for many 
age been ap exile in —_— on account of 
is Carlist politics, Well, we all met, and 
Alfieri brought this Don Carlos de Alava, a 
very tall, stately man. soclosely masked and 
disguised in his Spanish hat aod mantilia, 
that nothing of bim was visible, cave bis 
coal b'ack hair, and even bis y te 
shadowed under his hat. Brill, t was 
sometbing sbout his figure, sb wt the bear- 
ing of the whole man, that wasa't utierly 
strange to me, though too urdefined to con- 
pect the impression with any particular per- 
son. It was some time before he spoke, and 
then it was to address me in the most court- 
eous manner sod in the purest Tuscaa, 
though without the slightest sign of reoog- 
nition. Bit the moment I beard the voice 
I knew my danger Angelo Egerton is not 
& man to be once seen and beard and for- 
‘en; my memory, too, is very tevecious, 
and | had heard bim speak in the House 
eleven years sgo, and when he was in Ital 
five or six years ago with bis ward, thou 
he didn t see me. Yuu, who bave bnown 
him personally. must bave noticed bow pe- 
culiarly beautiful bis voice is, so soft, and 
deep, and musics), and though so low, heard 
so distinctly . 
‘ Like music on the wa‘ers ’’ quoted Au- 
brey. ‘Yes, I noticed it. His ward's is 
just the same. I don't wonder at your re- 
engnizing it again; but what did you do? 
You epoke of koowing your danger. I 
sheuld have said his, fur he was one to six, 
not jo say seven.’’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED ] 








A nervous woman applied for assistance 
and protection at a London P lice Curt a 
fortnight sgo. Bhe said she was feeling 
continually mesmerized ard magnetized by 
her husband and his two Eoglish servants. 
They could mesmerize ber at a distance, 
and she was dying miserably by it The 
magistrate said he was atraid it was nota 
matter of which he could take nizance. 
‘If death ensues,’ asked the timid creature 
‘ja not that enough? I am gradually dying 
ard the substance of my body is being 
taken away. I have bad thirteen doctors 
during the year. Cannot you have my 
husband before you, and question bim about 
u?’’ The magistrate observed that be could 
not. The spplicant replied;—* You sre an 
English magistrate, and you connive at 
private murder. Good mrning.”’ 





Swermsof butterflies are reported from 
Southern and Centra! France They first 
appeared in lialy and Bpain. Oo Saturday, 
June 14 the Marseilles coast was covered 
withthem. A cleud of white and yellow 
butters fics pase d tbat day pear Mentelimar 
station, tbe passage jasting filly minutes, 
while stragglers lollowed for another balf 
hour. The invasion bas extended as far as 
Alsace At Avarrs there was a swarm es- 
timated at 20 000 which, after pwsing over 
the public walks traversed the Rue du Mail 
at only a slight distsoce above the ground. 
Near the forest of Fontainebleau they were 
leas compact consisting of groupe of a dos- 
en or twenty each. Westerly gales and oc- 
casional thunderstorms have occurred sim- 
ultaneously wiih this unusual phenomenon. 





Mr. R M Pulsifer, of the Boston Herald, 
quotes the statement that the people of the 
U alied States pay $700,000 000 a year for «ntrtt- 
vous and fermeniou ii tr avd oniv 906 %0,- 
Quo tor education, ann he @@ 000 for religivn. 
re 


The Duke of Bedtord bas remitted an en- 
tire balf-year’s rent to his agriculiural ten- 
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‘Well, what?’ said Vivian; he had sunk 
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I pave ber aclecter of bicesoms. 
tre were the m@ @:! Caw o7 ber Dreeet : 
leew them end trritied with wiid ph aeure, 
AbG—j OU can imagine ibe itet 


We lived tn a world ae Celtg’' fal 
Areretiatever wre Eo er, 

Aré Love wae the king that we worebipped— 
We gave Lia cur warts ior & Lprone. 


I remem ber 1 k’eeed her at particg, 
Ad + Temt-<d to alwase be troe: 
ADO the = bispered, (brough tears as she left 
ve. 


“I'll never love any but you ™ 


Leet night ete perty I met ber— 
No tor ger the celteste gtr! 

Tat ehe war poe be eaco when I loved Per, 
Ere life filea our bearts witb ite whirl. 


Ard lerald rot helpemtling to eee ber, 
With Sgure eo besvy apd round, 

For «he eeec to be silencer ane airy. 
Abd cance like & syipbh oO er the ground. 


And ber fece wee af red as wi'd reser, 
Avda shone like the etik that ashe wore ; 
Ard i used to be fetr ase itiy, 
J ast tinted wits piak, and 50 more. 


Pave ws a grave tntrodoction : 
1 thiee she'd forgotten me quite— 
Bat presente to me ber Oret daughter 
A pretty young iacy tn white. 


Ané then. as I thoughtfully sacntered 
Away tow bacheior hall, 

I mused. “WW bat ‘s life with ite fanctes, 
Its crosses, or J~ys, after a1?” 

——_—_- 


A Soldier's Legacy. 
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ite deplorable issue is wel) known. 
Ia this fata) retreat, cohorts retraced 
their steps over ficlda despoiled and 
barren, through burniag cities; soldiers, 
their limbe stiffened with (the cold, dragged 
themselves slong in the footsteps of their 
leaders. Emperor, generals and soldiers 
were plunged in the same misery. 

In time they came to Orcha, where Mar 
shal Ney was waiting for them with the re- 
mains of his once magnificent corps. 

The Emperor was then about to start to 
make some movement he thought woald 
help him out of his dfficulty, but would not 
go without having done the honors of the 
general quarters w the intrepid companions 
in arms of the marshal. He himself 
watched over the distribution of the succor 
80 necessary © these brave men, who had 
so long s'ruggied tor existence with hunger, 
cold and the fire of the enemy. He caused 
the wounded to be placed in carriages, ad 
dressed to them words of praise and consola 
tion. 

When he had fu'filled this task—at once 
noble and mournful—when he had per 
formed this duty of genera! and emperor to 
wards the soldiers of Ney. Napoleon retook 
the road to bis bivouac. But at the moment 
he was saluting the brave colonel of the 
eighty fourth—wh, although severely 
wounded, still remained constantly on horse 
back—an old soldier, whose greatcoat was 
in rags precipitated himself before him, 
holding in bis band the relic of a Russian 
flag. and presented it to Napoleon. 

**What would you, my brave man ?"’ asked 
the emperor. 

“Sire, 1 wish to offer you what my be 
numbed hands have retained of a standard 
The Cossacks bave left me only a morse}; 
there were three, this is al! that isleft Take 
it, my emperor, forlI fear I shall not be able 
to retain it long "’ 

‘Very well, my friend, I thank you.” 

Napoleon took the fragment of silk pre 
sented to him by the greaadier, and looked 
at it attentively 

‘Yen it was a Russian flag,’ said be. ex 
amining it. ‘I see still the double cipher; 
it is worth as much to me, as if is were 
whole. Hive you the cross?’ 

‘Yes, sire; you gave it to me at Wa. 


gram 


te Rossian campaign of Napoleon and 





‘Well, then I will give you something 
else. ' 
“Thanks you, my emperor, bat I need | 
nothing ”’ 
Then he steoped back a few paces, but | 
immecistely returning added: 

“Apropes, my emreror LT told you that I 
peeded nothing. Oa the faith of Mare 
Chsussard | am a jisr 
o'd greatcoat to replace mine—whbich only 
be isfnitely obliged to you I ask only 
tbat my emperor aod we are qii's "’ 

Nepoleon © uld pot suppress « smile. 

"A ereste st,’ repeated be; ‘you shal! 
bave one But you bave no time to wait, 
bave vou?’ 

* N At too much, my emperor it is true "’ 

N .poleon w cre bis polonaise of green vel 
vet uimmed with fur which Constant, bis 
chief valet, had prudently thrown over bis 
shoulders =t the moment the snow had be 
guo to fall By a ranid movement; he 
threw off his closk. and flinging it over the 
bead of the grenadier said: 

“Here takethis! It is as good as a great 
cost; it is yours I give it to you.” 

The ter, astonished, looked alternately 


It T could get some | 


| gave itte me at Orcha 
| sistant surgeon atthe hospital here present 





at the cloak end the emperor. He was pre- 


rariog to meke a new observatinn. when 
Nepoleoe shut his mouth by saying in 6 
tope of ee verity: 

* Take it I tell you; ite my will!” 

*Toerks, then mv emperor.” 

Ard Ne went away while Merc 
Cheuseard liftiog the cloak of the emperor 
with a feeble bend prs ope of bis om 
rades to sesist him in p'scing it on bis shoul. 
cere 

* The little corporal is right,” said the 
grevacier: “tt is better than 8 grea’coat 
Here is & famous emperor, who strips bim- 
elf to clothe one of bis soldiers. It is per 
bape wrong for me tosceemt it. Bat bush’ 
the little corporal bas commanded, and the 

adier should obey. ' 
on Marc Chauseard, proud'y raising bis 
bead, rejoined the platoon of soldiers which 
alone represented the eighty fourth regiment 
of the lire. 

The French army continued its retreat, 
engsging every day in partial combats. in 
which it nobly sustained the bonor of its 
eagies 

The Rossians had marked out its tom> al 
ready smid the enows; their pursuit 
became daily more esger, more sanguinary, 
and the route of the remnant of the regi 
ments strewn with corpees. 

One of them, the eighty-fourth, distin 
guished itself by a beroic constancy; and in 
its thin ranks 8 soldier was conspicuous by « 
cloak, whose luxury was strangely con 
trasted with the wretched accoutrements of 
his companions. He was always the first in 
combat, though he wore only a sabre. Hu 
fingers, paralyzed with cold, could not man. 
age a gun, but he encouraged bis compan: 
jone He was always the first in combat, 
though be wore only a sabre. His fingers. 
paralyzed with cold, could not manage 8 
gun, but be encouraged his companions. 
As for bimself, no ba)! could reach him; he 
appeared invulnerable, or rather believed 
himself so beneath the cloak of his em 

ror. 

P But he dia not always wear the protect 
ing cloak. When he saw one of his com. 
panions about to yield, be went to him, 
stripped off his cloak. and covered him with 
it to warm his stiffened limbs. He had 
declared in a positive manner that the 
cloak of Napoleon belonged to the Eighty- 
fourth. This disinterested soldier was Marc 
Chauseard. 

Now it often happened to Mare Chaussard 
to be delayed in his march by unforseen ac 
cidents; the need of repose also compelled 
him to stop. Then, he was exposed to dan- 
gerous encounters, far from bis faithful com 
rades of the Eighty fourth exchanging balls 
with the Cossacks. His cloak had more 
than once nearly been fata) to him; for it ex. 
cited the envy, and tempted the cupidity, of 
the «flicers, who, for the most part, were no 
better clad. 

Bat Marc Chausseard was gifted witha 
singular credulity; be had faith in the invi 
olabilitv of the emperor s cloak, and piously 
believed that no one could lay on this gar- 
ment a guilty band. 

Lut ere jong his sufferings and privations 
did their work and Marc Chaussard soon re 
cognized that he must resign himself to lose 
his life 

Meanwhile. a thought of high import oc 
cupied his mind—to whom should he be 
queath this cloak? Ifthe Eighty-tourth had 
been there. he would have chosen the brav 
est of his regiment, perhaps the colonel, for 
hia legatee And then, he knew the chances 
of war. and the risks that his legacy must 
run if not confided toa faithful depository. 
Such were the ideas that filled the old gren- 
adier's head, when he summoned the sur- 
geon to his bedside 

‘Have I yet two days to live?’ he asked, 
earnestly 

The surgeon shook his head. Marc under- 


siood this. 
‘Tt is well,’’ said he. ‘‘Now, surgeon, 
willl you render me a last service?’’ 
“Willingly. What is it?’ 


To write to the third company of the 
second battalion of the eighty fourth of the 
line, to which I have had the honor to be 
long.”’ 

The surgeon procured s pen, ick and 
paper. 

‘fam ready to write,”’ said he. 

Marc Cosussard dictated the following 
w 1 

7» my friends, the grenadiers of the 3d 
company ete. My dear comredes—I am two 
remain at Wilna. Tt is impossible tor your 
old comrade to go farther. I give and he 


figures on my shoulders a8 a relic—I should | queath to you a superb and magnificent 


cloak of the best quality, Our emperor 


M Q-sandon, as 


is commissioned to forward it to you ”’ 


‘One moment "’ said the surgeon, inter 
rupting him, ‘what do you expect the com 
pany ot your regiment to do with this 
cloak 7’ 

‘Wait, surgeon. I have not finished: 

“l expect and insist that on the receipt of 
the said cloak, the tailor of the regiment cut 
it into ¢q wa) portions, according to the num 
ber of the company, in such a manner that 
esch man may have a souvenir of his empe 
ror, and also of Marc C »auseard "’ 

“This relic is well worth bequeathing,”’ 
said the surgeon. 

Mare Cnaussard could scarcely write his 








be drew rather than wrote it below 
the letter, am operation in which he wes 
aided by the surgeon. 

“Now,” ssid the dying men, ‘I must 
discharge my de® to you Here is my 
cross—my croes at Wagram! Keep it; « 
is for you, surgeon. It will bring you hap 


me. Ossandon received the croes; and. 
pressing tbe slready icy band of tbe old 
grenatier, said to him. in 8 softened voice: 

«Be easy. my brave man. the cloak and 
the letter shall go to their address: 

Two hours after this scene—which bad so 
much moved the invalid—when the surgeon 
returned to bim, be had ceased to soffer 

Bat bis features presented no trace of the 
last convulsions of death. His countenance 
retained asweet serenity; only bis shrunken 
bands stil] clasped to bis breast the cloak of 
the emperor, whoch had not left him for s 
single ins'ant 

Oo the 2! of May, 1813 Napoleon, vis- 
ted the batile field of Lu'zen, which bad 
been the theatre of a bloody confict. He 
asked to what regiment belonged the soldie/s 
who had psid, with the’r lives, for the con- 
quest of the Rarsian and Proseian bstteri¢s 
A hundred and fifty grenadiers were lying 
beside the enemy's cannon, which they 
seemed to be guarding. 

This was the third company of the Eighty- 
fourth regiment of the hine. Esch of the 
« flcers and soldiers who composed it wore 
on his breast a little piece of cloth. each was 
a legatee of Marc Chsussard, for the testa- 
tament of Wilma had been faithfully exe- 
cuted. 


A BURMESE LADY GAMBLER. 








a certain season of the year it is per- 

mitted by all. A father does not at- 

tempt to keep his son from gambling 
dems. Nevertheless, here, as in eve 
other society where gambling is practiced, 
it is the prolific cause of immorality and 
crime. One peculiar case was once brought 
me judicially. As intimated above, both 
sexes are accustomed to gamble, and many 
to gamble, and many stake their bets as the 
boats come up to the wharf to show them. 
selves off before going tothe starting-post. 
In this way a pretty girl of eighteen or so, of 
very respectable family, bet five rupees on 
the first race with a young man, a neighbor 
who met and joined her party at her stand. 
Losing this bet, and having no more money 
with her, she backed her gold ring against 
the five rupees doubled; on the third race she 
bet her gold necklace against her former 
losses; and as fortune still croesed her, she 
next offered to lay her bracelets against the 
ring and necklace, which was accepted. 
Sirange to say, the bracelets were also lost, 
and ail her ornaments were st once 
handed over to the winner. She gir) was 
now driven to despair, tor the jewelry be- 
longed to her mother, who, when provoked, 
was wont to punish her severely. The 
young man seeing bis advantage. and hav- 
ing been for some time a silent suitor for ber 
hand, cflered to lay the whole of his win- 
nings against her promise that in the 
event of her losing she would become his 
wife. For a moment she started with anger 
at the whispered proposal. But then those 
beautiful braceleta—that necklace that her 
young friends all so envied—her mother's 
rage when she returned home! Surely she 
could not lose a fifthtime But the girl did 
lose; and having not the slightest intention 
of taking up her ‘I O U”’ on the following 
day, she repaired to me Her mother and 
her elder sister came with her up to my 
house in the greatest grief, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, 
save! save us from this disgrace!’ Then 
the above account was given me in tears 
and sorrow, and the girl added, ‘“‘He now 
demands the tulflment of the promise! Oh, 
save me'save me!’ I sent for the young 
man ; of course held the promise null and 
void and earnestly lectured them on the 
folly of gambling, and the misery it usually 
produces. 

Three of the surviving descendants of 
Massasoit, the noted Indian. Mrs. Mitchell 
and her two danghters, are passing the sum 
mer in camp at Betty s Neck. a tract of Jand 
on the shores of Assawampeset: Pond, in 
Mateschusetts. They are also descended 
from Jobn Sassamon the Christian Indian, 
whose murder at the instigation of King 
Pailip brought on the great Indian war 
The Mitchell family are ot pure blood, as 
(tbeir f-atures plainly show. They take 
great pride in their descent. and one of the 
Gaughiers wears a perfect Indian costume 
Sne rays that if she bai been in Massasoit s 
pace she would not have al] wed one of 
toe Pilgrims to live through the frst winter. 


Ts Burmese are great gamblers, and at 





Mr. W. W. Gray, the reputed inventor 
of an electric motor, is now at work in 
Huntington Pa, where he is giving his at. 
tention to the invention of a machine which 
will do away with the steam engine in the 
production of the electric light. 





Miss Thompson ( Vrs Builer)bas been re- 
meg od by Q 1een pamper to paint for had 
®& cnes—one of them 
field of Rourke's Drif{ This Neyo he 
® great compliment in Engiand. 
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court 
bigh altar and attended high man Whee 
that was over. the procession, the greater 


splendid uniforms and all bareheaded, of 
course. The streets through which the 
cession passes are covered with 
these again are strewn with 
flowers. At seven or eight places the 
cession stops, @ mass is read, during w 
the Empress kneels— 

take a partin the procession at all. The 
Emperor walks just behind 

who, happier in that respect than the mon- 


arch, bas a carried over him by 
dozen priests. his hands he bears the 
golden chalice. 


The finest part of the 
whole cortege are the Hungarian —- on 
horseback. They wear tiger over 
their coats, which are fastened on the breast 
by a large silver-clasp, and which, 
with the tiger skin covering their 
backs, gives them a wild —- 
They are all fine fellows, daring Hun- 
garian fea'ures, and they ride nothing bat 
the best horses their country ‘ 
must be rather difficult to make these fine 
steeds walk at so slow a pace on boards that 
increase the clatter of their hoofs tenfold. 
Until a few years a 
figure who never failed to take a part in 
procession. An old lady of high descent— 
she was a relstion of the house of yo i 
—always made use of her right of w. 
ing in the rear of the imperial family. She 
was so impoverished that she could only 
sflord to live in a garret at the top of the 
house and could keep no servant. She was 
however, far too proud to accept assistance 
from the powerful and wealthy kinsfolk 
who cffered to help her, and every year 
when the Corpus Dominic fete came round 
she would don her old green silk gown, 
made according to the tasbion of fifty years 
ago, a tattered veil that half hid her wrink- 
led face with its aristocratic, reworn out 
line, and before the eyes of all Vienna walk 
close at the heels of the Emperor—a rare 
example of old-fashioned vanity and pride. 
Sne is dead now and has been interred by 
order of the Emperor in one of the impe 
rial vaults. 
> — 2 a 

Queen Victora's present to the Emperor 
ana Empress of Germany on the occasion 
of their golden wedding was a bdesutiful 
mejolica trav two feet in diameter, cescri 
8s iollows: The groundwork is composed of 
gold of such richness that the Cupids and 
floral emblems, which are painted au natu- 
ral, look as if they were raised on a beck- 
ground of beaten gold. The central part 
of the plateau is filled with the arms, 08 
separate oval shields, of the Emperor 
Emprese,surrounded by the imperial crowD. 
The border is composed of a wreath of 
Cupids holding garlands of orange flowers 
and myrtle ted together with turquoise 
ribbons. These seem to spring from & 
seated Cupid below, holding in bis arms ® 
tablet. on which is inscribed the date, 
“JUNI 11. 1879" while in the centre of the 
wresthe above are entwined the initials 
“W. A.” painted in forget-me nots 
roses. 


It is a singular fact that not one of the Im- 
reria] Napoleons bas died in France oF S 
French soil. Napoleon I, the founder 
tbe family. died a prisoner on the Brit 
Island of St Helena. in the South Atlantic 
Ocean; his sop, Napoleon IL, died in Au 
tria; his rephew, Napoleon III, died a2 
exile in Ecgland, and now bis Laepot 
phew, a young man whom the Preach os 
rerialists have hoped would one dsy et 
France as Napoleon IV., has met his fate 
the point of Zalu spears in South Africe 


Fontenelle thought that eating 
was promotive of length of ds 
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William H Vanderbilt 1s said to bev a 
jection with an 
Geo wort ef pubetinas during bis recent Eure 
pean trip. 
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TimES Go BY TURES. 





BY ROSERT SOUTHWELL. 


tree in time may grow again ; 
ag op — plants renew both fruit and 
flower: 
st wight may find release of pain, 
The s0reerest"eoll suck in Some mdist'ning 
shower ; 
Times go by turns, and chances change by 
course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 
She draws her favors to the lowest edb $ 
Her tides have equal times 10 come and go; 
Her joom doth weave the fine and coarsest 
web; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No bsp so bard but mayin fine amend. 


Not always fa}] of leaf, norever srring. 

No endiess night, yet not eternal day ; 
The saddest birdsa season find to sing, 

The roughest stormin a calm may eocor gags 
Thugyith succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
TLa@enaun may bope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance may win that by mischance was lost; 
The well that hold« no great, tekes little fish; 
In some things alJ, in all things none are 
croes’d ; 
Few all they need, but none have all they 
wieh; 
Unmeddied joys here to no man befall ; 
Who least, bath some; who most, hath never 
all. 


————— 


All For The Best. 


BY H. W. H. 











pressive summer days—which are more 

generally felt in the city of New York 

than in any other part of the world— 
when the air, or such of it as there is, ap 
pears to come from the moutb of a heated 
oven, yet is at the same time damp and 
moist, rusting all iron implements to a 
greater degree than water itself, rendering 
all woolen stuff clammy and noisome, and 
seemingly clogging all the pores of the hu 
man body with stagnant perspiration 

At the window of a pretty house in one of 
the up town avenues—a house not large or 
pretending, but betraying in all its features 
true good taste, if not the opulence, of its 
inhavitants, comfortably and gracefully fur 
nished, with abundance of good books and 
fine engravings, and one or two really hand 
some pictures—looking out somewhat anxi- 
ously into the growing darkness, sata young, 
gentle looking and exiremely pretty woman, 
scarcely more than a girl in years, witha 
beautiful little boy of about two years old 
on her lap. 

At length, as the gloom deepened and the 
lurid gleams on the horizon became more 
frequent, and were now followed by low 
mutterings of distant thunder, the city clocks 
struck nine in succession far and near. fill 
ing the air with their brazen clangor. Then 
the pale lady rose from her seat, clasping 
the boy to her bosom, and kissing his gold- 
en curls as she sighed: 

“Nine o clock,’’ she said, half playfully, 
halt sadly, speaking to the child. ‘‘Nine 
o'clock, and papa not come home to say 
good night to Willie. Willie must go to 
bed now—his eyes are sleepy.”’ 

“No, no; Willie not sleepy,’’ answered 
the boy, though a heavy yawn belied bis 
words. ‘Willie must see papa—little sister 
Minnie sleepy, for she baby; Witlie, big 
boy. not sleepy. Please, ma, let Willie sit 
up little longer ”’ 

But though she doted on her eldest born, 
the young mother was firm and judicious. 
Another half hour, and all his childish cares, 
if he had any, were buried in oblivion; and 
he smiled sweetly as he slept, dreaming 
perhaps of some unfinished sport. 

Meantime the sad and anxious wife had 
resumed her weary watch beside the win- 
dow, and sat there, unseen in the increas- 
ing gloom, until the clocks bad all told mid- 
night. Then the ear of the watcher, fear 
fully quickened by apxiety and sorrow, 
caught the remote sound of an irregular and 
hurried footstep plashing over the sloppy 
pavement,and recognized it, when another 
Person could scarcely have detected it at all, 
48 that of her belated husband. 

Long before he had approached the steps, 
she stood awaiting him, with her trembling 
floger on the laten, within the darkened en 
\rance hall; and as he ascended to the thres- 
hold with languid, weary steps, she threw 
the door wide open that he might come in. 
and throwiog her arms about his neck, fell 
upon his bosom. 

“Thank God!" she cried. ‘Thank God, 
you are come back, dearest! I have been 
*O nervous. and so frightened. Hervey—I 
know it is foolish, but I cannot help it when 
ae away 80 late. O. Hervey, I almost 

gin to hate that office of yours.”’ 

‘You have good reason, dearest. More 
reason far than tha it keeps me absent from 
you—though it will offend in that sort no 
more,’’ replied the young husband, return- 
ing her caress, 

What do you mean, Hervey?’’ she ex 
aimed in tones fuller of animation than of 
grief “But come in and get some tes—it 
Will refresh you, and you shall tell me all 
bout it at your leisure ’’ 

And she drew him along gently into « 
2g litle parlor, with a tea-table taste- 
uly, rather copiously, spread with fruits, 
“nd two or three kinds of light bread, and 


[ was the eve of one of those close, op. 


— pitchers of iced milk, and a tea kettle 
issing merily over a bia zing spirit lamp. 

Hes oid me, pone all your troub- 

with an almost °™m 
after she had helped to all the qed things 
ot her graceful board. “And don't for pity’s 
sake look so woe begone. I’m sure they re 
not halt so terrible as you would make t 
a Ngee “— terrible - me, 60 long 
ve you W and the 

babies.” y me, darling 

‘‘Angel,"’ he said, looking at her wistful. 
ly, with a tear in his fine blue eye, and a 
wan, sickly smile on his pale lip, ‘‘it it were 
not for you, I could face the worst in spite 
of tagger but now—’’ 

is voice faltered, the of r 
Lear choked him—he was am a 

‘‘What is it, dearest? Tell me; fear not to 
tell me, Hervey. I can bear anything but 
this suspense. You do not know how brave 
women can be, when anything real is the 
matter. It is only in little matters we are 
cowards.’’ 

**We are ruined—utterly, hopelessly !’ he 
answered. ‘I have been struggling on day 
after day in agonyand anguish; this night's 
post brought me the news that the anguish 
and the agony are over. A southern house 
has tailed that owes me above sixty thou- 
sand, and will never pay six hundred. I 
have stopped payment—all is Jost !'’ 

She laid her hand lightly on his arm. and 
looked up into his face with large, earnest 
eyes as che asked: ; 

*‘Not honor, Hervey Aston?” 

‘Thank God, not honor!’ replied the 
young man, clasping his hands together. ‘‘I 
can pay the utmost farthing of my liabili 
ties, but it will take everything to do so 
This house must be sold—nay, is sold al 
ready; your little fortune, Clara, is gone to 
the winds. We have nothing left but your 
five hundred acres of wild land in Michigan, 
and nerbaps a few hundred dollars.’’ 

* Nothing is lost—nothing nothing !"’ ex 
claimed the beautiful woman, her whole 
face lighting up in a radiant ecstacy of joy. 
“O, 1am so happy—so har py; and we will 
go away and live fn the beautiful free coun- 
try, far away from that hateful Wall street, 
and its base business, end banks, and bro- 
kers. I never thought business was fit for a 
gentleman, a gentleman fur business. If 
you had not been a genteman, Hervey, you 
would not have failed at all; or if you bad, 
you would have failed rich. O, I'm 80 glad 
it's all over; so glad. Hervey—so very, very 
glad. It may be all for the best.”’ 

‘God bless you! I believe you are an 
angel.’* And he obeyed her gentle spirit- 
ing and retired. 

From that day Wall street knew Hervey 
Aston no more; and though grave, influen 
tial rich men shook their heads when they 
named him, and spoke of ‘Poor Hervey 
Aston,”’ I have my own doubts whether he 
was indeed so much to be pitied. 

It is a glorious afternoon of October; the 
rich purple haze hangs over the mellow dis. 
tance and the many colored woodlands. It 
is a level, champaign country, and there are 
no mountains in view; yet is the landscape 
redeemed from the charge of insipidity by 
the diversities of its broken, rolling surface, 
and its picturesque intermingling of wood- 
land, arable ficids, and natural meadows 
waving with rich, unchanged grass, and 
gay with wild flowers of the gayest and 
most gorgeous hues. Separated from the 
large pasture by a rustic fence of gnarled 
oak branches, stood the mansion of the rural) 
proprietor. 
It was but one story in height, built 
tLroughout of of won | equared logs, with a 
shingled roof projecting with wide eaves, 
which, being supported by stout columns of 
natural wood with the bark left on, formed 
a delighful and shadowy portico around the 
whole edifice. 
Over this opulent and lovely scene the 
sun was verging toward the west. when a 
fine, athletic looking man of some five and 
forty years issued from an oak grove, Carry 
ing & fine fat doe recently slain across his 
shoulders, and a short, heavy double bar 
relled rifle in his right hand. A bugle born 
was slung about his neck, and a couple of 
tall black and tan stag hounds followed at 
bis beel. Just betore reaching the shore he 
raised his bugle to his lips, and wound it 
clearly and well, till al! the hills and woods 
sent back their cheery music Instantly 
the whole house was on the alert; four or 
five negro handmaidens showed their bright 
ebony faces peering out from the floors of 
the out buildings. two stout farm servants, 
black persons, likewise, descended the bill 
ered m to meet the master; while from 
one of the windows there stepped out into 
the portico s graceful and loveiy female fig 
ure, a young matron in the prime of mature 
womanhood, before the flight of years bad 
stolen a single charm from form or feature 
With her came three children—a noble, 
curly heaced boy of twelve or thirteen, a 
fairy girl with long, flowing curls of gold, 
perhaps one year younger than her brother, 
and a fat little sail about nondescript of four 
ve. 
“= mother, mother,”’ cried the elder boy, 
‘here comes father with a deer which he 
bas killed, and Cato and Sam sre going 
down to take care of the canoe, and bring 
up the dogs and gsme. May I not rua 


. 


tell father to haste, there are letters 
ior him from New York."’ 

Away went the heppy boy, careering 
through the green pasture like a frolicsome 
young colt, rejoicing in his vigor and 
strength, and ere long returned in frank, 
animated converse with the handsome, atb- 
oo oh sun-burnt gentleman whom he called 


**Welcome home, H 1"* said the love- 
ly wife. ‘I see you have ght home a 
hunter's burthen; you have bad sport.”’ 

“And a hunter's ite, Clara, I 
promise you 8o let us have supper as soon 
as may be. The New York letters will keep 
mons rous well, 1 |] warrant them. No bad 
debts nor stod notes now a days, bey, 
Cloarat me, Master Willie, make your 
self useful, and bring me up some cool wa 
ter to my dressing room. I'll be ready ia 
ten minutes."’ 

And in ten minutes he made his reap 

rance, glowing from bis recent bath, and 

reassed as become a country gentleman in 

his house Supper and Clara were both 
ready and both charming. 

The supper was ended; and such a supper 
—broiled rock bass from the lake, and veni- 
son steaks, and roast prairie fowl, and bread 
of adezen kinds, and butter such as men 
may not eat in cities, and native Catawba 
wine, scarcely inferior to sparkling hock, 
and fragrant coffee, and cream as thick as 
porridge 

The letters were discussed-at one of them. 
Hervey looked grave, then laughed. ‘‘Soh ! 
my good uncle, who woffid not speak to me 
when I was poor.” 

*‘What of him, Hervey ?’’ asked Clara, a 

little eery. 
. “What of him? Why, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to set me up, if I'll go baek to 
Wall street and become his partner. A fair 
offer. is it not, Clara?’ 

* But you'll not take it—you'll never take 
it, Hervey ?’’ 

‘Never, indeed, Clara; not if he’d make 
the hundred thousands millions! I have 
been a merchant; Iam a man. I have no 
desire to change again unless y u fancy to 
shine at a and New York, or to show 
diamonds at Mistress Hauton's—the queen 
of Golconda they used to call her-—-in Astor 
Place’ What do you say to that, ma'am?’ 

‘‘Not for worlds |--we are so bappy bere.”’ 

And the children cried in chorus, ‘‘O, so 
happy!’ And Hervey Aston chanted, in a 
voice full of jollity, a parody on the song: 
“A much-loved band, in a rrairte land, 

And the life of the West for me!” 

poche cto” > mala: 

The Island of Saghalien, to which a large 
number of persons suspected of being con 
nected with the Nibilist conspiracy are to be 
deported from Odessa, lies off the mouth of 
the Amoor, and extends some 600 miles 
along the east coast of Manchooria, from 
which it is separated by the Gulf of Tartary 
The island was first occupied by Russia in 
1853 in pursuance of the policy she has 
steadily followed for twocenturies. of bring 
ing the Russian seaboard on the Pacific 
down toa temperate climate. In 1870 Ja 
pan gave up her share of the island tw Rus. 
sia Owing to the existence of coal on it, 
and also through its position as a natural 
outwork covering the estuary of the Amoor, 
Saghalien is in some respects a valuable 
possession, but it cin hsrdly be esteemed a 
desirable p'ace of residence Situated in 
from latitude 45 degrees to 54 degrees north, 
its climate appears to be much colder than 
that of most other places in the same parel 
lel; and the island, it 16 stated, is entirely 
covered all the year round with fogs ot ex- 
traordinary density. Attempts have been 
made to colonize the island, but without 
success. 





An interviewer of ‘‘Si'ting Bull’’ says: 
there is something remarkable in his face. 
It is rather broad and ficshy, but the deter- 
mined line around the mouth destroys the 
impression ot flabbiness. His eyes are wide 
and black, and piercing The upper lids 
are heavy, and the outer corners hang over 
the eyes as it the brain bad escaped into 
them. His shoulders and chest are broad 
and strong, and the arms muscular, and the 
hands awfully dirty. Hle was dressed in 
blue leggins, beaded moccasins, 4 shirt made 
of the same material, figured like the pat 
terns of broche shawis and his blanket was 
pound lightly around his waist, for the af 
ternoon was intolerab!y hot. 
a 

One of the Eaylish judges has received a 
nandsome ring from the United 8 ates, ac 
companied by @ letter in which the donor, 
while concealing his real name, expresecs 
his gratitude to the gentleman in question. 
I. appears that some years ago the man who 
had been rightly charged with having com 
mitted a forgery was acquitted, owing en 
tirely to the favorable summing up at bis 
trial. Since that time he has lived honestly, 
and now honored and respecied by thore who 
know him. Comparing his present positivn 
with what he might have been bad things 
gone Gflerently, he rightly gives the credit 
of his good fortune to the judge who preeid. 
ed and sends the souvenir in consequence. 





Courtesy at home, like other virtues, can- 
not be practised too constantly, or be too well 
fortified by undeviating habit. Even when a 
man is alone it is not well to throw aside the 
restraints and observances of social usage. 





d meet them ?”’ 
os Willie, away with you, and 
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Boienlilig md AWsefu. 
Tas Eurctaic Lieut —he_ electric 
lamp is recom «nded as the best and eatest 


means of Iliamination fn coal minesand @ ar 
mills, where explosions are likely to oecur. 


Hints To Pepestriaxs —To those who 
take long sammer walxs,. we would say, donot 
wear co be stoeking<; your t-et will soon be 
biletered Wear wooien stooek and if you 
can Sad She seceee be ee anes with cold 
cream ore starti our feet will not 
biistered at all. at 


Japangse Cement —Mix the best pow- 
dered rice with a little cold water; then 
ally add botling water until a 
ence is acquired, being careful to keep it 
stirred ali the time; lastly. it must be bot 
for one minute in a clean saucepan. T 
gine is beau ifully white and almost trane - 
oat. for which weapon oe well -—¥ 9 
ancy work, w requires ong 
and valerian cement. be +" 

New Merautic Attoy —A French me- 
tallurgist is reported to have produced a new 
metalitcalloy, which presents the advan 
of working as well coid as hot, and waieb 
be forged without losing its cohesion ; it 
ver yy T- abe ee 

ne of hammertn ling aad 
punching. It te said to be seen tee than 
and to onst much less than red copper. in 
state Of homoverous fusion, it o meists 
parte copp’ r, 38 2 of zine, and | 8 of tron. 


EvecrnricaL &pesca.—A very sensitive 
microphone, in which the carbons are held to. 
gether by @ riece of paper folded tn the 
of a V, is used asa transmitter. Thereesivi 
telephone has the diaph m and eonover 
inoved, and a spring is Oted at one end on the 
wood, and at the other end toa of 
fron resting on the magnet. A light bam 
with whalebone point, ts attached 
spring. and makes representative traces of the 
words rece! ved on decaicomanie paper, 


Giats Casxs —A new kind of cask hag 
just been invented, which is replacing ‘hose 
now made of wood. They are mae 
and of diff-rent sizes. Among the advan 
they os may be mentioned that they 
proot against all letkage and evapo 
and keep the liquid placed in them ftresh an 
pere to the last. They are stronger, when 

ept stationary, than the wooden casks. hay- 
ing, in the experiments made, withstood a 
pressure which shattered the ordinary casks 
to pleces, 


Guass TureaD—To make fine glass 
thread, the glass is brought to a state of fa- 
sion, & glass od dipped in ft, and thus « ginas 
thread pulied out, which solidifies first fn ite 
thinnest parts, and *o causes @ thread of ani- 
form thickness to be obtained If this thread 
is place! over a hot metaliic cylind r, and 
latter revolved, any length of thread may 
obtained ; the thread may be obtatned finer by 
revolving the cy!insder more rapidly. A bun. 
dle of such threads look like a bunch of sil 
and it has theretore been called glas+etik, I 
is now largely used in Germany, and es 
clally in Austria, for fitering liquors in labo- 
ratortes. In the microse pe the threats are as 
fine as Lhove of “ilk or tibrill@ of eotton; they 
break more easily than the latter, but are ex- 
ces*ively supple, 


Recent APruication or Covwrpressep 





Hi 


Ainm—On the root Of @& Manutactory near 
Paria is erected a wind mill, which worksa 
suction and torcirg pump, for the parpose of 


compressing the atmosphere into strong re. 
ceptacieos made of tron piate, hooned ronnd, 
until the alc is condensed some etaht or ten 
almospheres When one receptacie is fall, it 
is taken away and replaced by another, which 
is filed as before. Thanks, theretore, to the 
wind, which costs nothing, a considerabie mo. 
tive-power is onoliected in some twenty or 
thirty receptacios. This torce is atterwards 
need, as mav be required, for putting into mo. 
tion the different machines used for polten- 
ing, planing, and renee a whole series of 
different articies, generally known as “Arti- 
cles de Paris.” 


Burm and Garden. 


Wax ror GuaFTing —A good wax for 
grafting p rposes and lor covering wounds tno 
trees: Five parts, by wetght. of rosin. two 
rarts of hbee«wax, two parts of beef or matton 
tallow, orencugn to make the wax soft and 
easily applied. 


CHarcoaL FOR CaATTL® —CMarcoal, pul- 
vertz dand mixed with water, is now highly 
recommended asan agent for relieving cattie 
enffering from any derangement of the stom. 
ach, anch as bioat. noven, ete. Trtashonid he 
remembered. There is no doubt of tts «¢m. 
cacy, if abundance of concurrent testimony 
can be relied on. 


Evenoreess. — Large evergreens are 
very much out of place on the sunny side of a 
honse, white they form an arpropriate «creen 
and wind break along the cold and exposed 
aides of the batiding. Shade tre are often 
planted too near to our dwellings and too 
thickly, #9 as to make the house dark, damp, 
and cheerlees. 


Farm atp Ruaruwatism —The Science o 
Healthesye: *If tarmers would avotd and. 
deniy cooling the body after great exertion. if 
they woold be eareful not to go with wet 
clothing and wet feet,and if they would noe 
overeat when in that exhausted condition, 
and bathe daiiv, using much friction, they 
would have littie or no rhe uma’ tiem. 


Wasuins Snkerp —The practice of wash- 
ing sh ep before shearing, eaves an Eis ern 
sheep raiser f« very (lagreeahbie, and ‘s on. 
necessary. Noth agt«gsine tin the price of 
the onl; in fret, tre usual deduction made 
by wool buyers for unwashed #ool leaves an 
avantage with the seller. The practice ta 
dangerons tothe health of hoth men and 
sheep and may well be abolished. 


Rats on Faums —A farmer eave: ‘Pour 
year. a/o ny farm wre ferr a's fi‘ested with 
rats, Thee were «9 numeronos that lL ned great 
fears of my whole crop being destroved by 
them after it wae house’; bot having two 
acres cof wild peprerr int that vrew ina fleid 
of wheat cnt and bonnd with the whea’, it 
drove the rats from my premises Il pave not 
been tronhled with them since, while my 
neighbors have any quantity of them.” 


Fanm Facts —For bruises or sores, 
botl «ma tweed tn chamber ive adda little 
soft soap. and wasehtwiceaday A goed remedy 
againet the scale Insectia ic nee a enda nade 
of carbolic soap. and brash theaffect d parts 
with itthoroughly. leaving it to drv thereon, 
For throat dister per. grate fine a emall green 
wild ternip, or, if dry. give a beartrg spoon- 
ful, mized with bran or oats. Never tails. 
Good for coughs. 
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BOW 8 THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 


Our reeders everywhere can sid us by showing 
Tus Poet te their friends and asking them to join 
@ ctabd. 

By Going so you will confer o favoron as and 


White Mountains’’ and ‘*The Yellowstone,’’ 246 
Fifty Cents for them, enmounted; or, Une Dollar, 
mounted om canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
eoription, whether singty or in clubs. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
eee 

Address 
TEB SATURDAY Evexixve Post, 
73% Sansom st., Phila. 
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BE CMERRIUL. 
HAT a thing it is to be cheerful, and 

j to have cheerful people about one. 

Life, except during the pressure of 
its most terrible calamities, always has a 
bright side, and those who look at that side 
are far the wisest. Yet there are excellent 
people who go about bowed down under a 
weight of forebodings, who feel sure the 
worst thing possible will happen; who, tn. 
deed, make it manifest that, in their opinion, 
it has already happened. A funeral is not 
more sad in their eyes than a wedding or a 
christening. To be sure, they do not wear 
the ‘customary suit of solemn biack’’ at 
these latier; but, in their light silks and 
white gloves, they groan, and they water the 
orange flowers and white rose buds with 
their tears as thoroughly as they do the 
cy press. 

**Tvor, dear Matilda Jane,’’ they say, 
‘may she be happy—but it’s not likely 
when one knows what men ere ; or, if she 
is—if he is al] that can be desired, of course 
she'll be left a widow ; and then what will 
she do? for he's too improvident to leave 
anything.’ 

To Mr. and Mrs D>leful Dumps the sky 
always threatens rain. Water proof and 
umbrella, and your worst dress, is the cos. 
tume they always advocate. Five minutes 
delay on journey is untold misery to them. 
The air is al ways close, or there isa draught. 
Itis ‘perfectly frightful’? out of doors, 
either because of sun orrain Any social 
occasion is always remembered by the toil 
and labor of getting ready for it, and the 
faults of a friend are enumerated when he 
is spoken of, not his excellences No seat is 
comfortable, no condition agreeable. 

In contrast to this, how delightful is a 
breczy, merry creature who enjoys life; 
who loves ‘‘the fun’’ of getting ready for 
anything ; whodoesn't mind an hours de 
lay, and rather likes rain, though sunsbine 
does make him or ber ‘‘ so jolly ;’’ who had 
just as soon bave the chair that is ton high 
or too low, and rather prefers the piano stool 
that doesn't work well ; who has inevitably 
**bad such a splendid time!'’ and sbrieks 
with laughter over accidents that are almost 
the cause of suicide to the Doletul Dumps 
set. Buch acheerful creature is more pre 
clous than gold or diamonds, and though the 
Doleful Dumps may groan, blots them out 
as sunshine does the darkness, when one 
throws wide the door. 


ALwats remember no one can debase you 
‘but youreelf. Slander, satire, falsehood. in- 
jeetice——there can never rob you of your 
manhood. Men may lie :bout you, they 
mey denounce you, they may cherish sus- 
picions manifold, they may make your fail- 
ings the target of their wit or cruelty ; never 





be alarmed ; never swerve an inch from the 
line your jadgment and conscience have 
marked out jor you. They cannot by sll 
their « forts, take away your knowledge of 
yourself, the purity of your motives, the in- 
tegrity of your charscter, and the generosi 
ty of your nature. While these are left you 
are, in point of fact, unharmed. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Corres is no longer capable of producing 
a sufficiently deep tint in old lace to satisfy 
the fashionable taste, and saffron is required 
to stain the trimming used on black satin 
dresses in Paris. 

Luxvuniovurnnss is the proper thing with 
bed linen now, as well as with everything 
else. Many sheets are made of cambric, 
scalloped at the edge, and bordered with 
Madeira work. Some are ornamented with 
lace and insertion. Pillow cases are gener- 
ally square, and are often trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and bows of colored rib. 
bon. Blankets have often scalloped edges, 
with a little spray of flowers worked in each 
scallop. They are sometimes bound with 
colored ribbon. 

Guinnuss, the @rewer, lately gave the 
most brilliant entertainment of the London 
season thus far. Rank, fashion, and wealth 
were mingled. The feature of the evening 
was the flora] decoration. Even the cornice 
of off room was hung with garlands of sum- 
mer roses to the number of 10000. The 
house is in Grosvenor place, and was 
built by the Duke of Westminster for his 
eldest son, Ear] Grosvenor, but passed into 
the possession of Baron Strausberg, who 
figured there for three seasons, and then 
drifted into the hands of his creditors. 

Tne tragic death of the Prince Imperial 
will recall to the minds of many persons the 
French prediction, which has unhappily 
been only too faithfully verified hitherto, 
‘Tout enfant ne auz Tuileries ne regnera 
jamais"’ The child born at the Tuileries 
will mever reign. The end of the 
young Prince gives the last touch 
to the striking likeness of his career 
with that of the Duke de Reichstadt. 
Both had been born at the Tuileries in the 
imperial purple, and both in the month of 
March, at fifty five years’ distance. Both 
were doomed to premature death in exile. 

Awmono the trinkets stolen from the 
Prince's body by the Z1)us was aring great 
ly valued as a family relic. It was set with 
an antique cameo, and had formerly belong 
ed to Queen Hortense. Napoleon IIL 
prized it highly as a memento of his mother, 
and wore it constantly on the little finger of 
his left hand. It was thus doubly precious 
to the survivors of the family. Doubtless 
this treasured trinket now adorns, in some 
distorted shape, the ugly person of an Af 
rican savage. It would be curious to trace 
the history of that cameo, from its ongin 
among the splendors of ancient Rome or 
Atbens down to its present inappropriate 
destination. 

“Don Juan,”’ writing to the Furisian, 
describes two fancy costumes that were worn 
at a recent dinner by a brother and sister 
The lady wore a canary bird costume, made 
of canary-colored silk, trimmed around the 
bottom with chickweed garlands, amidst 
which were ema)! feathered heads, the birds 
being made half of satia and half of silk. 
The headdress was composed of three smal! 
canary birds, with malicious physiognomies, 
pecking at a rose. The gentleman, who 
styled himselfan unhappy Cupid, wore an 
ezare colored tunic, his hair powdered, and 
a crown of roses on his head, a garland of 
roses for a scarf, and as mustaches two moss 
rosebuds. 


Ir is remarkable with what irreverence the 
true Parisian treats foreign nations To him 
commercial thieves are ‘Jews ;’’ usurers, 
‘Arabs ;"’ certain thieves, who have a pe 
culiar trick well known tothe guardians 
of the till, are ‘‘Americans;” implacable 
creditors are *‘Englishmen;’’ people of little 
education are ‘ Savoyards;’’ ugly people are 
‘Chinamen;"’ the devotees of wine are 
* Poles; the hard cases are ‘‘Cossacks;"’ 
the vagabonds are ‘‘Bohemians;’’ al) porters 
are not Swiss, but all the Swiss are porters ; 
the race of bired applauders, who are also 
called the ‘“‘Kaights of the Chandelier,”’ 
take the name of “Romans;”” finally, the 





honorable workers, who make s profession 
of cheating st play, are “Greeks.” 


Bomunopry im London has begun to estab-" 


lish a ‘ Seashell Mission,” whose work is 
akin to that of the ‘ Flower Missions” which 
have proved so popular in various cities. 
Children who live by the seaside are to 
gather shells, which are to be sent in boxes 
of 200 each, to be distributed among poor 
children in homes and hospitals. Many 
children are fond of shells for toys, and to 
weary little fellows who have to pass tedi- 
ous days on hospital cots a few seashells to 
play with will be a welcome boon. For 
such purposes shells have an advantage over 
flowers, in that they last longer ; and a dis- 
advantage, in the ease with which bad and 
wicked children can use them to throw at 
one another and knock one another's little 
eyes out. 

M Liz Canciing, the Parisian dressmak- 
er, is indeed an autocrat in the exercise of 
her opinions when she says to her cus. 
tomers, ‘‘It is uscless to choose that shade. 
That is not the tint that I want you to 
wear.” “That will not become you. You 
will look like a provincial.’’ ‘Countess 
though you are, you look like a doll of Jean. 
neton.”” Mme. Rodriguez dismisses cus 
tomers who do not please her with, ‘No, 
mademoiselle ; you do not inspire me ; you 
must go to some other establishment ;”’ or, 
‘ You are pretty, but you are not my style. 
We shall see later ;’’ or, ‘You are too blonde 
for me. I could find nothing pretty for 
you.”’ American dressmakers do not go 
quite so far as this yet; but they aspire to- 
ward this trait of Parisian perfection. 


A Loxpon correspondent writes that the 
famous beauty of London society, Mrs. 
Langtry, has most successfully stood the 
wear and tear of London lite and late hours 
and over heated rooms, and the peach bloom 
on her cheeks does not fade, nor will it rub 
cft She once offered her handkerchief to a 
gentleman who was sceptical on this point, 
and asked him totry. The modeling of the 
temples is exceedingly fine, the arch of the 
brow delicate ; the eyes are sapphire-blue, 
set in an orb of tender curve; the hair, 
which is soft brown, is worn low enough 
over the forehead to mark the contrast of 
color with the eyes; and when this lady is 
amused her laughter gives an animation to 
her countenance that is sometimes wanting. 
The face has faults which is easy to criticise, 
but the beauty of it asa wholeis beyond de- 
nial. 

Russa bas grasshoppers and locusts in ad- 
dition to her other troubles. A Russian 
journal prints an account of the experience 
of a detachment of troops who were met by 
a swarm of the latter near Eiisabetpol, and 
actually forced to retrace their steps. They 
settled so thick on the soldiers’ faces, uni 
forms, and muskets that the Major, dnven 
to desperation, ordered firing at them for 
half an hour; but this produced no ¢ fect, 
and a march back wasordered. The swarm 
covered an area of thirty five equare versts. 
France, in the matter of insects, has gone 
in strong for butterflies, and reports are 
published of extraordinary swarms of sul- 
phur colored butterflies, moving in incredi- 
dle numbers across the southern portion of 
the country, and at times obscuring the sun 
like a cloud. 

A c 8x of the most fiendish cruelty is that 
of Marcelline Roy, who is described as a 
woman of medium size and of a gentle and 
pre possessing appearance, and has just been 
sentenced to death at Vienna for the mur. 
der of her step daughter, Natalie, a child of 
three years. The story of the cruelty which 
she practised upon this step daughter created 
the greatestexcitement She systematically 
tortured the little creature to death, which 
she finally brought to pass by compelling it 
to swallow pins and needles and fragments 
of wood. An autopsy revealed 16 pins and 
32 needles, which she had administered in 
soup and a glass of wine, She was found 
guilty, without the “extenuating circum. 
stances”’ that so commonly attach to verdicts 
that concern women, and will expiate ber 
unnatural and monstrous crime on the acaf.- 
fold. 

A Frenceman has the credit of inventing 
an spperatus for aiding in the resuscitation 
of persons apparently drowned, or who from 
any other cause have been temporarily de. 
prived of animation. It consists of a cylin. 
der of sheet iron large enough to contain the 
body of an adult person. It is closed at one 










Ir is contrary to the law in Cyprus to cat 
down trees. The son of an old priest, hav- 


and 
beard. One of the sacredotal attribztes of 


the Greek eays a 

is to have th hair aad baurd grow toeg ont 
intact. They are supposed not to use rasor 
or scissors. Although the French may think 
that ‘‘The dress makes not a monk,”’ the or- 
thodox Greeks think quite the contrary, that 
‘‘ Beards and long hair make the priests.”’ 
It is said that the venerable old priest 
begged very hard, and tried all he could 
to escape such an outrage. He offered to 
give the whole of his fortune, even to lose his 
head, rather than submit to such an igno- 
miny, but of noavail. After the operation 
he attempted to collect all the hair and keep 
it, but to complete the diegrace, the saptiehs 
and prison wardens picked it all up and 
threw itaway. The consequentexcitement 
of the Cypriotes was very great. 


It may perhaps be of use to those anxious 
to become orators to know that from some 
cause or other almost all speakers occasion- 
ally not only lose the thread of their argu- 
ment, but lose all knowledge of what they 
are talking about. I have seen this occur, 
says a writer in one of our English contem- 
poraries, with many of our most experienced 
orators. When it happens they repeat a few 
vague generalizations until their thoughts 
come back to them, and then they fall back 
again into their speech. Thus their tempo- 
rary wool-gathering escapes detection, ex- 
cept by those who watch them very closely. 
An inexperienced speaker, instead of doing 
this, pauses, gets confused, and sits down in 
despair. Another great mistake of budding 
speakers, and indeed of many who are in 
full bloom, is to speak too quickly. A per- 
son who wishes to be heard can hardly speak 
too slowly. He should pronounce not only 
each word, but every syllable of each word 
distinctly. Mr. Bright once said that noth- 
ing had cost him more trouble than to learn 
to speak slowly. A clear, deliberate utter. 
ance of every syllable, with pauses to mark 
the stops at the end of each sentence, does 
not produce the effect of tediousness, but 
the reverse, 


Insupiciovs bathing is as likely as any- 
thing else to cause sickness at this time of 
year, and although plenty of good counsel 
has been given to careless people on the sub 
ject, the need of attention to the matter iss 
great asever. The Royal Humane Society 
has issued these concise and seasonable hints, 
which, if borne in mind by bathers, will e2- 
sure safety: Avoid bathing within two 
bours after a meal, or when exhausted by 
fatigue or any other cause, or when the body 
is cooling after perspiration, and avoid bath- 
ing altogether in the open air if, after being 
a short time in the water, there is a sense of 
chilliness, with numbness of the hands sné 
feet, but bathe when the body is warm, pro- 
vided no time is lost in getting into the w* 
ter. Avoid chilling the body by sitting © 
standing undressed on the banks or in boss, 
after having been in the water, but lesvé 
the water immediately there is the slightest 
feeling of chilliness. The and 
strong may bathe early in the morning © 
an empty stomach, but the young and those 
who are weak had better bathe two or — 
hours after a meal ; the best time for such 
from two to three hours after oe 


Those who are subjcct to sttacks 
diness or faintness, and who suffer from Par 
pitation and other sense of discomfort st 
heart, should not bathe without first consalt- 
ing their medical sdviser. 
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viewer a ray, hed cometo spend the winter with her | me, why I he'll take ber, thet'sall | up bis hat and walked off to hie counting 
aT ww. of Winterbury weve nat bailing tows out vee fish in the omnes over came said she 
’ ‘ways “ ad Sophy, vy reached 
Phe eae eae ‘manus shape or other all ‘ Now that’s a very vulgar saying,” put 


Flowers there are that never fade ; 
Bat they oleae not in aoe eee. z 
re ’ 
Where the bright wioged bird: are singing. 

Bloom they in tbe gay parterre. 

Bright exotics, nu with care? 

Ho, a8 a0, then eee 

Blighted by ® sepbhyr’s sigh. 


Flowers there are that ever live, 

That can lasting fragrance give ; 

Those who seek to find them may ; 

And they'll cluster round the way, 

As we are traveling to the tomb, 

Throwing Mae wy ey So the gloom,— 
truth, an pure, 

wen faceless flowers that e’er endure. 


_—__ 





The Country Cousin. 


BY F. P. A. 


CHAPTER I. 


OW, girls, stitch away; there's lots to 

do yet, and none too much time to do 
;¥ itin. Here’sthe trimming to put on 
+ \ my dress, and the lace on Fanny's 
skirt, besides that white wreath to alter. 
Oh dear, howIdo wishI could aftorda 
new one!’ said Sophy Harrison, with an 
impatient jerk atthe flimsy fabric on her 


la : 

"Could I doan gt’ asked a plainly 
dressed, quiet looking young gir), who had 
been for some time surveying the scene in 
silence. 

“Of course you can,”’ replied Sophy; ‘‘but 
it is a shame to set you on to work 80 soon. 
Besides, perhaps you have something ‘to do 
for yourself ?’’ 

“Ob no, my dress is all ready. Shall I 
tack that lace on?’ and without waiting for 
an answer, Maggie Cameron was soon work- 
ing away as busily as the rest. 

“What are you going to wear, Maggie ?’’ 
inquired Sophy, after a pause,during which 
needles and thread had been swiftly flying 
to and fro. 

“IT have but two evening dresses with 
me,’’ replied Maggie; ‘‘a white muslin and 
a blue grenadine. I will wear whichever 
you like.’’ 

“Oh not blue,I beseech you,’’ said Sophy, 
‘4t would quite spoil the effect of my peach 
blossom. hite will suit you admirably, 
and a red rose will look delicious in your 
dark bair.’’ 

“Frapk Wilford is to be at the party to- 
night.”’ said Fanny. — 

“You don’t say so!’ exclaimed Sop, 
dropping ber work with a sudden start; ‘'I 
wish | had known that before, and I would 
have bad a new wreath!’’ 

“Ah. but Kitty Ansell is going, too,’’ 
said Fanny. ‘‘So there's not much chance 
for : or anybody else.’’ 

“I don't know that,’ said Sophy. ‘‘At 
any rate it’s no harm to trv; and who 
knows what may happen. ‘Nil desperandum' 
is my motto Aretbhereany nice young men 
about your place, Maggie ?’’ 

“I don't know indeed,”’ said Maggie, 
laughing; ‘‘I go out so very little when I am 
at home.’’ 

“Oh I torgot,”’ said Sophy. ‘My aunt 
is very strict isn't she, and makes a little 
nun of you? I should hate that. It is so 
charming to go to balls, and plays, and 
concerts; only one’s obliged to cut and 
> one's dresses se, and that's hor- 
rid.’’ 

“You should have white muslin,”’ said 
Maggie, innocently; that always washes 
and looks new a A 

‘Yes. but that's as old as the hills, child,”’ 
replied Sophy. ‘‘Nobody wears anything 
but grenadine and tulle, unless, indeed, one 
could afford lace. Now, the dearest wish 
of wy heart is to wear a black lace—real 
lace, mind you—over pink satin. Ob, 
wouldn't it be heavenly! Lotty Stephens 
bas one—overamber silk—sucha beauty! 
—but then she's going to be married, and 
can have anything. Heigho! 1 wish I 
was. ”” 

‘There, that’s done!’”’ exclaimed Fanny, 
jumping up and throwing down ber thim- 
ble; ‘‘make haste, girls, it only wants ten 
minutes to five, and we must be ready soon 
after eight. How long do you take to dress, 
Maggie?’ 

‘Oh, about halfan hour, I dare eay,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘but——”’ 

“Half an hour!’ screamed Sophy: ‘‘hear 
her! Why I am going up now, aad [ shan't 
be ready one bit before the time. I shall be 
an hour, at least, doing my hair. Whata 
little rustic you are, Magzie!"’ 

Maggie's color rose; but she only said, 
quietly, “Mamma does not like me to 
spend so much time over my dress, cou- 
iE: 22! shall be ready to help you, if you 


‘That's a darling,” said hy; ‘‘so you 
shall; for I want to” look billing to night, I 
“1 ou.’’ 

arrisons were a 9 family, three 

girls and as many boys and Mrs. Harrison 
and her daughters being excessively fond of 
w and company, it was almost as much 

a4 they could do to make both ends meet at 
the year's end, particularly now when the 
feof Ther staa Maghie Oumeron, 
who had been brought up in a very different 








By eight o'clock on this even- 
ing meee wee dressed, and down stsirs 
— ae others, who, as is usual with 

on such occasions, were full 
Ralf an hour behind the time. At length, 
however, they all sailed in, dressed in the 
extremeof fashion, with their heads an 
elaborate mixture of frizzles, puffs, and 
flowers, and their skirts so voluminous, that 
how they ever gotin them must have been 
& puzzle to the uninitiated. 
_—- costume was a decided contrast, 
—« plain white muslin, tastefully yet sim- 
ply trimmed, and made, too, without the 
sacrifice of modesty in which ladies delight 
at the present day. for it actually did cover 
the fair smooth shoulders, sod really had 
sleeves, and not shoulder straps. A single 
flower of deep velvet crimson nestled in the 
lossy brown hair, anda handsome pearl 
ket, suspended by a piece of black velvet 
round the slender throat, completed the sim- 
ple costume. 

Maggie had never looked so well. Her 
cousins surveyed her in silence, and on) 
Sopby exclaimed, i Og child, 
you've no bracelets, or quet, or fan, or 
anything! But it’s too late now; make 
haste,—the cab’s waiting.’’ 

Maggie bad never been at so large a part 
before; and the sudden plunge into so muc 
brilliancy and fashion fairly dazzied her at 
first. But this feeling soon wore off, and 
the music was so exhilarating that she felt 
almost ready to dash off and join the dancers 
there and then. 

*‘Does not yourcousin dance?’’ inquired 
young Wilford, whom Sophy had success 

ully mancuvred to get for the first round 
dance. 

‘Oh yes,I suppose so,—I wonder mamma 
bas not found ber a partner yet,’’ answered 
Sophy, not quite exactly pleased at the in- 
quiry. 

“Perhaps you will introduce me,’’ he 
continued, as the music ceased, and they 
found themselves nearly opposite Maggie, 
who was half hidden by Mre. Harrison's 
satin skirts. Sophy complied, rather un- 
graciously, and then seated herself by her 
mamma, a that she was tired to 
death, and sbould like an ice, of all things. 
Of course there was nothing to be done but 
to comply with her request, and offer his 
services to escort herto the refreshment- 
room, which afforded a delightful opportun- 
ity for a little quiet flirtation. Before they 
returned, Maggie had another chance of 
dancing; and, after that, sh@ found no lack 
ot partners for the rest of the evening, which 

away muchto easily for the fresh 
young girl, whose early bloom had not been 
sullied by ~ = those scenes of childish 
diesipation own as ‘children’s par 
ties.’ 


‘‘And how did you like the ball, Mag- 
gie?’’ ssid Fanny, asshe yawned over a 
new novel the following morning. 

‘Oh, so very much!"’ exclaimed Maggie, 
enthusiastically; ‘‘and the music was per 
fectly delicious; italmost makes me dance 
now to thiok of it.”’ 

* You queer child,’’ said Sophy, who sat 
resting her feet onthe fender; ‘‘I did not 
think it nicea bit, and the music was simply 
horrid.’’ 

‘Oh, but it was my first ball, you know, 
and it all seemed delightful to me,’’ said 
Maggie. ‘I daresay you felt exactly the 
same at first.”’ 

‘Ob I don't know.”’ replied ore: ‘it is 
so long since my first ball that rgetall 
about it. I've gone to balls regularly these 
ten years, and really one gets tired of every- 
thing in time.”’ 

‘Ten years!"’ exclaimed Maggie, in aston- 
isbment; *‘wby you must have been quite a 
child.’’ 

‘Of course I was,’’ replied Sophy; ‘‘twelve 
or thirteen perhaps, not more. To be sure 
they were only children's parties, but we 
used to goon pretty much as we donow, 
flirting and all, io a small way.” 

“Oh Sophy, how ridiculous!’ exclaimed 
Maggie. 

Ridiculous!” said Sophy; ‘‘not at all 
I'm sure | enjoyed myself then much more 
than Ido now. It wassovery delightful. 
But how do you like Frank Wilford, Mag 

ie?” 

“Ob pretty well,”’ said Maggie, slowly, 
for she had not been very favorably im- 
preseed with the gentleman in question, who 
dropped hisr’s, parted his bair down the 
middle, and said, ‘‘No, thanks; all of 
which were capital sins and cffences in Mag. 


gie’s — 

“Only ‘pretty well,”’ repeated Sophy; 
‘‘why, be’s the richest fellow in the place, 
besides being the best dancer.”’ 

“Well, you may think nothing sbout 
him, Sophy,”’ said Fanny; ‘ Kitty Ansell 
will take care of him, you may depend upon 
it. ”s 
‘4 don’t believes word of it,”” returned 
Sophy, pettiahly; “but if he prefers her to 


‘Look at her, how grave she looks!"’ said 
Sophy. ‘Oh, Maggie, what a little rustic 
you are.”’ 

“Well, but seriously, Maggie,” said 
Fanny, ‘I should advise you to think about 
it. How niceto bethe wife of Frank Wil- 
ford, Esq., of Temple Lawn, with carriages, 
and borses, and servants, and no end of 
money. Why, you would have a house in 
town, and an opera box, and go to no ends 
of balls, and be presented at Court. Onaly 
think of it!”’ 

‘Besides making all these other girls, 
who have tried evuld not him, mad 
with rage and envy,” chi in Sophy. 
‘Kitty Ansell would be ready to bite her 
fingers’ ends off with jealousy. But dear 
me, how late itis! Do come and dress, 
girls. Ideclare 1 had almost forgotten the 
chrysanthemum show, and some of them 
are sure to be there.’’ 

oe felt half inclined to refuse; but 
her uncle, whobad taken quite a fancy to 
the quiet little country girl, would not hear 
ot her staying at home; so she put on her 
‘ Sunday dress,’’ a pretty gray merino, and 
went down stairs to wait for the others. As 
usual she was ready full half an hour be 
fore her cousins, who came in radiant with 
the newest fashions. 

‘“‘Why, Maggie,” exclaimed Sophy. ‘‘you 
are surely not going in that plain French 
merino and felt hat? Why, you look like an 
Arcadian shepherdess.’’ 

gie colored slightly at this rude at 
onan her dress; but she only said, ‘‘Don’t 
you think it will do, cousin? I have only 
got two light silks besides, and I thought 
they would be too dressy for morning.”’ 

‘Too dressy, child! What pnonsense!’’ 
exclaimed Sophy. ‘‘There'’s nothing too 
dressy in these days; but you dont under- 
stand such things. Never mind; nobody 
will notice you, I dare ssy.’’ 

But Sophy was mistaken; for somebod 
did notice her; and, more than tbat, 
mired the fair, modest looking flower; 
and all the more for the contrast she 
exhibited to the gorgeous blossoms beside 
her. 

‘‘Who is that young girl with the Harri- 
sonst’’ asked young Hamilton, the most 
impassive and fastidious of all the Winter- 
bury set. 

* Haven't the faintest idea,’’ answered his 
friend. ‘‘Wiltord, do you know ?’’ 

“Yes, she'sa sort of cousin, or some. 
thing,”’ bereplied. ‘I danced with her at 
the ball the other night. She's a nice little 
thing enough, and rather refreshing after 
the usual run of girlé;a sort ot daisy, you 
know, amongst clover of exotics;’’ and 
evidently thinking he had said somethin 


witty, Mr. Frank Wilford pulled up his’ 
shirt collar and deliberately lounged- 


away. 

Ina few minutes the Harrisons, whose 
acquaintance bad previously been of the 
slightest, had the supreme delight of re 
ceiving a very cordial greeting from Mr. 
Claude Hamilton, who by a dexterous 
mcvement contrived to place himself next 
to Maggie, and gradually drew her into the 
conversation. She had too much good sense 
to be bashful, but spoke with aquiet mo. 
deaty, which contrasted very favorably with 
the sparkling chatter of ber fashionable 
cousins; so that when Mr. Hamilton lifted 
his hatand said ‘‘good morning,’’ it was 
with a determination to make a further 
acquaintance with the Harrisons’ country 
cousin. 

‘‘Mamma,’’ said Sophy tbe next morn 
ing, ‘‘do let us give a party. We must bave 
one before Maggie leaves; and we had much 
better bave it early so that she may come in 
on return invitaticns.”’ 

“I don’t think Maggie cares for parties,’’ 
observed Mr. Harrison, looking kindly at 
her over bis newspaper; ‘‘berides, it is full 
early yet for qiadnile pariies.”’ 

“Oh, but if we have it at once it will be 
done with,’’ said Sophy; ‘and asfor Mag 
gies not caring for parties, you are quite 
mistaken, for she isas fond of dancing as 
any of us.”’ 

Yes, omng, perhaps. Well, as = 
like,” said Mr. Harrison. “But what 
mamma say?’ 

‘Ob, I ve no objection inthe world,”’ 
replied Mrs. Harrison. who was as fond of 
gaiety as her daughters; ‘‘so get your desk, 
Sophy, and make outs list of names.” 

y was 9000 hard at work, while Mr. 
to escape the discussion as to who 





should aad who should not be invited, took 





young Hamilton; | he seemed 
ticularly anxious to improve our preend. mi 
ance yesterday ”’ 

“Bol t, Sophy,” answered Mra 


CHAPTER IL 
URING the time that intervened bde- 
Wa: else was talked 
t, w 
tired of the out foot; bon the tal oak 
fo lara how mach there i of preciinl di 
oni 0 ae ee of pre- 
was a 
trae of ihe wile contain. "Bele wer 
en ] ca taken up, thet 
per might be laid in one room and 
Piles enced is another. The quad. 
turned into a coflee room, and ube datag 
room into a card.room; so that poor 
Harrison fairly took flight; and was seen Bo 
revelled 


more till evening, while the ae 
how ond when they could, esr 

w when they could, secu 
forbidden dainties in the mms 
sought refuge in her own chamber, bat 
soon found that that was required 
cloak room; so she put on her hat, and 
tor a long country walk, in which 
trived to lose herself, and only reach 
in_ time -for a cold, comfortless, late 

In the morning matters grew worse, an 
the racket only subsided as the hourap- 
proached for the arrival of the visitors. 
nine o'clock the rooms were full, that { 
about fifty le were crammed intos 
space scarcely enough for half the 
number,so that flirting was carried on u 
oe a and Bo speeches wh on 
the landing. owever, the — 
cfl well, and was, what Harriett “ 
decided success.’’ But the aspect of 
house the next morning was utterly 
and desolate, such a chaos of rout seats 
drooping garlands, such a litter of torn fin- 
ery and champagne corks, such a of 
chicken-bones and dirty platters, that Mr. 
Harrison, who wasa sworn friend to order 
and regularity, might well be excused for 
hoping it mighi be a long time before he 
gave a party again; and even Mrs. Harrison 
was heard toexclaim that she was glad it 
was over. 

‘‘And you really like allthis galety and 
dissipation, Miss Cameron?’ said Claude 
Hamilton one evening. 

‘I liked it very much indeed at first,’’ re- 
plied Maggie; ‘‘but Iam beginning to get 
rather tired of ic now, I must contess, and 
we live so very quietly at home.’’ 

“And pray how do you empicy your time 
at home, Miss Cameron, if 1 may be allowed 
to ark the question?’ 

“Oh, 1 am never at a loes,’’ she replied. 
‘‘Mamms likes me to keep up my accom- 
plishbments; so I practice every day, and 
draw « good deal; then we have siways 
plenty of books, and generally we play at 
chess in the winter evenings; so, that, with 
plain sewing and fancy work, the days often 
pass too quickly ”’ 

‘In my day,’’ said Mr. Harrison, “girls 
learnt bousekeeping; and I have beard 
my mother say that she could make « 
pudding and knit « stocking before she was 
sixteen.”’ 

‘‘And I can make a pudding, to, uncle,”’ 
laughed Maggie, ‘‘and do so very often, 
when Martha s busy.’’ 

What's that about puddings?’’ inquired 
Sophy. sailing into the room ia full evening 
costume. ‘Ob, Mr. Hamilton, I did not 
anow you were bere. Are you going to the 
Btephens's to night?’ 

‘No, I really could not mange it,’’ he 
replied. ‘Three invitations for one even- 
ing tairly scared me, so I declined them 
all, and just called in here on my way 
home.”’ 

It was astonishing bow often Mr. Ham- 
ilton bad latterly called in on bis way 
home. 

‘Oh, how very shabby of you!"’ exclaimed 
Sopby, with her sweetest smile. ‘‘I shall) 
tell Mra. Stephens how very badly you be- 
have.”’ 

But the young lady's raillery only elicited 
an exaggerated expression of despair at his 
inabiiity to j»in her party, and an offer to 
escort her w the cab, in which the others 
were already seated. 

‘‘Mamma.”’ exclaimed Sophy, as the cab 
drove off, ‘‘did you know that Mr. Hamilton 
was in the drawing room?’ 

*] did,’’ eaid Fanny; ‘but as 1 knew he 
did not come to see me, I forgot all about 
Ry 

“It was very provoking I must say, and 
you might have told me, Fanny,” said So 
phy, very much put out 

“I did not know be was there,’’ said Mrs. 
Hamilton; ‘‘bat, after all, it does not mat- 
ter. Maggie is only a child, and you need 
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not fear ber, . But Sophy was 
not so essily , and a cloud obecured 
her fair brow, which was only removed af. 

the waltzes and ie, aided by 


s 
fervent devotion of a gallant captain of 


“And you teally can makes pment 
said Mr. Hemilton, ashe drew his chair 
rather unnecessarily near the little table 
where 


*] really can," answered Meggie. ‘But 
what is there so very surprising in that?’ 

“Nay, I think it is very surprising,”’ be 
said; ‘‘and I question very much if you 
could find a dczen young ladies of a certain 
class in al) this great town of Winterbury 
who could say as much. And theres 
another mystery to be solved. How ie it 
= did not goto the Stephens’ this even 

a 

) she volunteered to atay at home 
and amuse her old uncle," said Mr. Har 
rison, laying his hand, caressingly, on her 

y bair. 

“But it was no sacrifice, uncle,’ said 
Maggie, ‘for I did not want to go. I began 
uite to long fora quiet evening at home 
ou play chess, Mr Hamilton? Ah. then 
ou and uncle can bave a grend bat'le, and 
will sit by and watch the game.’’ But Mr 
Harrison declared that be had not finished 
his paper, and told the young people to try 

their ski!) till he was ready. 

game. however, progressed but 
slowly, and the supper tray came in betore 
it was halfover;and alter thatthere was 
another hour of pleasant animated chat; so 
that when Mr Hemilton at last took his 
leave, he felt quite convinced he had passed 
afar p'essanier evening than if he bad gone 
to a dozen balls. 

“And what sort ofevening did you have?’ 
asked Maggie, as the girls dawdled over 
a late breakfast next morning 

‘Oh pretty weil,’’ said Sophy, languidly; 
“but I think I ought rather to ask you 
that. Pray, how jong did he stay?''—the 
‘the,’’ of course, referring to Mr. Hamil 
ton 

‘Oh, he stayed supper, and it was nearly 
eleven o'clock when he left,’’ replied Mag 

e. 

Or nee provoking! ' exclaimed Sopby, 
pettishly; ‘‘and what in the world could you 
find to talk about ?’’ 

‘Ob, plenty of things,’’ replied Maggie. 
“I think he was rather curious to know 
how sober dameecls like me pass their time 
in the country: so I gave hima slight sketch 
of my occupations,—very much Ww his 
amusement. po douht."’ 

‘And did you tell him you madethe beds 
and hemmed the table cloths?’ inquired 
Harriet, epitefully. 

‘No, though I might have done so,"’ said 
Mageie, quietly; ‘for Ido both sometimes 
But as it was, Tonly owned to being vul 

renough to know how to makes pud 

ing. ad 

‘Really, Maggie,’’ retorted Fanny, ‘‘I 
pg to suspect you are avery deep little 

.”° 
Oa very silly one,”’ interrupted Sophy 
hastily. ‘‘What would he take you for? | 
consider pudding making about on a par 
with dish washing, and certainly no lady 
would wish to do either "’ 

“Then I ~ 1 am ono lady,’’ raid 
Maggie. ‘for! must say I see no reason 
why a lady should not not do both, if neces 
sity required it;and [1 know dear msmma 
thinks no girls education complete unless 
she understands housekeeping: and I am 
sure work ia no disgrace toany one But 
Ibeg your pardon Sophy for speaking so 
warmiy.’’ 

* Ob, there is no need,’’ said Sophy rather 
coldly; ‘it is notof the slightest conse 
quence.” 

While this litte domestic scene was go 
ing onat the Harrisons’, one somewhat 
similar took place between Mra. Hamilton 
and ber son. Tey had breakfasted early, 
as usual. and were seated on either side of a 
noble fine. burning ina grate of polished 
steel. She was aliady who wight be oe 
tween fifty snd sixty, though her eyes were 
still brght, her cheeks sti)] smooth, and 
her figure queenly in its proportions and 
bearing. 

*‘And who are these Harrisons?’ she in 
quired when her son had told her where he 
had spent the previous evening 

“He belongs to the firm of Greatwich 
Harrison, & Pardoe * he replied,—'‘‘a re 
snectable, welltodo concern, and old 
Greatwich is as richasa Jew; so is Pardoe; 
but they are bachelors, and the Harrisons 
area large femily.’’ 

*Growa up?’ inquired Mre. Hamilton. 

‘Grown up,’ was tbe reply “At least, 
the girls are: the boys are younger, mere 
schoolboys, in fact "’ 

There wasa pavee during which Mra. 
Hamilton gazed thoughtfully into the fire 
At last ber son broke the silence; rather 
hesitating|y it seemed. 

‘There isa young girl, a cousin, I be 
lieve staying with them at present.’’ 

Yes?’ said Mrs. Hamilton, inquiringly, 
as ber son made another ste 

*Bhe only came for the Winter,” contin 
ued Ciaude, in his turn gazing into the 
ete embers; ‘‘and she will leave ealy 


unless—unuless | can persuade 
her to stay.’ 
“Claude!” exclaimed his mother. It was 


O78 


, 





only one word, but there was « world of 
significance in the tone, and be drew bim- 
self up rather ly, and met her sieady 
look with unfl aching es. 

* My dear mother, exclaimed, ‘‘why 
do you look at me like that ? Have you not, 
for the last three or four years at least, been 
telling me that I ought to marry, and now 
that I am really beginning to think about 
1t you look as it I bad broached some outra- 
geous and unbeard of idea.’’ 

* Beewuse you have taken me 0 completely 
by surprise,’ said his mother ‘I have 
never seen—never heard of this young lady 
before; but if she is one really calculated to 
mske you happy, depend upon it you shall 
meet with no obstacles from me.”’ 

* There's mv own dear mother,”’ exclaim. 
ed Claude, sftectionately kissing her deli- 
cate hand; ‘and do not fear that I shall do 
anything rashly I have not yet ssid 2 word 
eitherto Miss Cameron or heruncle. At 

resent, all I want is that you should know 
er.” 

**T see but little chance of that, Claude,’’ ° 
said his mother gravely, ‘‘going out so lit- 
tle as Ido; and it would not do for you to 
bring her here "’ 

«No, [see that,’’ said Claude; ‘‘and yet 
it must be managed. There is only one way 
—euppore you give a party.”’ 

“A party!’ 

‘Yes, andinvite the Harrisons,’’ he re- 
lied. ‘‘Don't you think it would do? 
hey would only be too bappy tocome; and 

it would reem quite natural, as I have been 
there ao often.”’ 

And so it was settled, and the Herrisons 
were in a high state of excitement and de 
light and drove their dressmaker to the 
verge of desperation in their anxiety to have 
what Bophy called “killing costumes;’’ for 
Claude was an only son,and being distantly 
related to a viscount. and on visiting terms 
with more than one of the ‘‘upper ten thous 
and,’’ was considered by allthe Winter 
bury girleas the grandest match in the 
neighborhood. 





CHAPTER III. 


N evening party at Deanley Manor was 
a very different affair ton ballin St 
Johns Street. Winterbury. Here 
there was no crowding. no display, no 
striving after eflect, but a certain quiet tone 
of refinement pervaded the whole establish 
ment, and seemed to blend together every 
trifling detail into one harmonious whole. 
There was no regular ball, butthe young 
people adjourned to the breakfast room and 
got up a carpet dance, taking it by turns to 
play. Mrs. Hamilton was not eo much en 
gaged with her company that she could not 
find time to observe Maggie, and the result 
of her cbvervations wasso favorable that 
she determined to eee more of her. 

“My son tells me that you are leaving 
Winterbury in a short time, Mies Cameron, ”’ 
said Mre Hamilton, when she had by a few 
adroit questions obtained a considerable in 
tight into Maggie's thoughts and fancies 
‘Jt it were not asking too much, I would 
invite you to spend a week with me betore 
you leave; for I am so fond of the society of 
young people, but weshould be so very 
quiet "' 

‘Oh Tdorot mind thatin the least,’ 
suid Maygie, with a childish eagerness. ‘1 
am eo fond of theeoun'ry, and if my aunt 
bas no objection: , 

‘*] will ask her myeelf."’ said Mre. Hamil 
top, ‘ ‘and the carriage shall come for you on 
Monday morning "’ 

A very fow words sufficed to obtain Mra. 
Harrison's consent; and Maggie, who was 
becoming very weary of morning promen 
ades andevening parties, looked forward 
with delight to the idea of a short sojourn in 
the conntry, s!'honungh Mrs. Hamilton laid 
great stress on the fact that she should be 

quite alone,”’ having made a specia! pro 
viso that her son should go ona visit to 
rome friends ata distance, and not return 
until she recalled him. The Harrison girls 
were quite taken ‘aback,’’ as Fanny ele 
gantly «xpressed it, by Maggie's unexpected 
good fortune. 

“Though after all,’’ said Sophy, “‘it will 
be nothing 80 very delightful if you are to 
be shut up with an old woman al! day long, 
and her son away, too Oh Maggie. she 
took care of that, depend upon it; and she 
only wants you to stop & gap; soit is not so 
very flattering.” 

‘ No, indeed,”’ ssid Harriet, contemptu 
ously; ‘‘but I hear that sheis a regular old 
txshioned goody, who approves of young 
‘adies making themselves scullions and 
kitchen maids; so I dare say you wil! get on 
very well togetber.”’ 

‘Well nt any rate you need be under no 
trouble about dress,’ put in Fanny; * you 
can goasshabby as you please, now the 
young lsird’s away; though. tobe sure 
there may be afew callers after the party 
However, I prophesy you will be glad 
enough to come back into the world again.’’ 

Maggie wisely held her peace, and gra- 
dually the scofisand jeers died away, yet 
it was with very unmixed feelings of plea 
sure that she saw the carriage drive up that 
was toconvey her to Deanley. She found 
ber hostess waiting to receive ber with a 
truly warm and cordial greeting. Mrs. 
Hamilton was one of those rare beings who 

The slight 


improve upon acquaintance. 








reserve tiiat characterized her manner with 
strap wore off as she was better known, 

d he boteane warm, and even affection- 
ate, in her bearing towards those to whom 
she took a liking, as she soon did to her 
young visitor. : 

“Do you know,” she ssid, one evening. 
as they sat by the library fire. “I think I 
took a sort of fancy to you because your 
name is Margaret’ 

“How did you know it was?"’ asked Mag- 
gie. “Oh. I suppose you heard my aunt 
cal] me so?’’ 

“No, it was before then—it was before I 
had even seen you,”’ replied Mrs. Hamilton. 
* Claude told me ”’ 

Mrs Hamilton glanced at Maggie as she 
said this, but the quiet face was perfectly 
calm and unmoved. She bad evidently 
never thought of Clande as a lover. 

“Did he? I wonder he should think of 
it.’ said Maggie. ‘‘Then you like the name 
of Margaret ?”’ 

“I love it as I love noother,”’ replied Mrs. 
Hamilton; ‘‘it was the name of my dear sis- 
ter."’ . 

‘Then do call me so,” said Maggie, 
eagerly. ‘It seems soformal to be called 
Mire Cameron.”’ 

‘Perhaps I may, some day,”’ said Mrs. 
Hamilton, with a smile 

That night rather long letter was dis 
patched to Claude, and it contained these 
words: ‘I am not disappointed in her; and 
that, yon know, is much for me to say on 80 
short an acquaintance Give me a little 
more time, and I shat! he able to speak a lit 
tle more decisively ’’ 

The week for which Maggie had been in. 
vited paesed away far too quickly. for the 
pleasant morning rambles when the weather 
permitted, and afternoon drives. with the 
cosy fireside evenings were inexpressibly 
charming to a girl Of Maggie's stamp 
There was always some new beok to dis 
cuss, or rome village news to talk over, and 
occasionally more serions subjects wonld 
arise; and al] tended to convince Mre. Ham. 
ilton that Maggie was a girl of no common 
mind 

Ove afiernoon, when the weather had 
changed and the thickly falling snow made 
their usual drive imporsible, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton had been showing Maggie some of the 
art treasures, of which she had a large col 
lection. 

‘How nice it must be to be rich!’ ex 
claimed Maggie, as the last antique gem 
was replaced in its ricbly carved Indian 
cabinet. 

* Never covet riches,’’ said Mrs Hamil 
ton, gravely; ‘my happiest davs were spent 
in comparative poverty ’’ Then aftera 
pause she asked, ‘‘Wou!d you like me to tell 
you something ot my past life? It isjust the 
evening for a story.”’ 

Maggie assented with delight, and seat 
ing herself on a low ottoman, drew a little 
nearer to her friend and prepared to lis 
fen e 

“T will pass over my early days,’’ said 
Mrs Hamilton, ‘for there was nothing re 
markable in my education, position, or 
prospects. My father was the youngest 
son ofa noble house itis true, but nota 
rieb one and moreover, he had irretrievably 
oftended his friends by marrying a singu 
larly beautiful and amiable girl of gen le 
descent but small fortune, in preference to 
one of immense wealth, plain person, and 
nnamiable disposition. However, he never 
repented his choice. We were a large fam 
ily. but alldied young excepting my dear 
sister Margaret and myself In her seven 
teenth year she too passed away, and I was 
left alone tocomtort my almost inconsola- 
ble parents Two years after her death I 
became acquainted with my late dear hus 
band, and in another twelve months we 
were married 

‘Now came my time of trial, for which. I 
am sorry to say. I was but ill prenared My 
life hitherto had been easv and pleasant for 
my parents. though notrich, were com 
paratively afflient, and 1 had never known 
the virtue of self denial. My husband was 
a barrister, well born and well connected, 
but of very small independent resources, and 
briefs did not come in so quickly as we had 
anticipated. The consequence was that 
our experses soon exceeded our means, 
end my husband told me this one day when 
Ihad been proposing to give a dinner 
party. 

‘My dear Caroline,’ said he, ‘I am afraid 
we are not justified in incurring any addi 
tional expenses. You know how smal! my 
income is, and my professional gains do 
not keep pace withour requiremen's. I am 
very much afraid we ehail have to retrench.’ 

* Retrench!’ I exclaimed, in absolute 
dismay for the word seemed significant of 
nothing short of ruin and disaster. 

‘“It will be nothing very dreadful, darl- 
ing,’ he said, smiling at my tone of horror. 

[thought perhaps we might keep fewer 
servants, or, at least, put down the car 
riage.*’’ 

** Oh, no, not that!’ I exclaimed. ‘Surely, 
Edward, it will not need that? We will 
give no more dinner parties, and then we 
need not gotoany. The children—for by 
this time we had three—will be a snfficient 
«xcuse for giving up visiting.’’ 

sie | fearthat will make but little differ 
py husband replied; ‘however, we 





‘We did try, and the expenment 
dear. for in the ond we wersobliged ane 


another year we were living in 
house with only two female servants 
gardener, who also waited at table, 
‘IT may as well own at once that I 
that time a good deal of false pride, 
firat I made myself 


a 


ht 


and when I went out I my fashion. 
able friends looked coldly on me because my 
dress was less costly, or my bonnet less 
stylish than usual. Yes, you may well 
smile, child, and I hope are untainted 


by any such absurdities Was another 
thing, too, that troubled me. My husband 
liked a good dinner, and I soon found that 
without some amountof personal superin. 
tencence that was absolutely unattainable, 
I was silly enough to think kitchen matters 
quite beneath the notice ofany Jady, and it 
cost my foolish pride many a bitter pang 
when I bad not only to overlook but even 
prepare with yi own hands the soup or the 
pudding that I knew my husband particu. 
Jarly fancied. Iam glad you can makes 
pudding, my dear.”’ 

Maggie looked up with a blush ands 
smile, and Mrs Hamilton went on. 

Yet it was very sweet to be thanked 
and praised for my eflorte,—so sweet, that 
in time I grew more than reconciled to my 
labor of love; and I learnt todread more 
than anything the luxurious self indul 
which leads so many wives in the middle 
class to pases their days in utter idleness, 
lounging on a sofa and reading 
whilst their children are left to menials,and 
their husbands to the unshared, uncheered 
monotony of a weary, wearing toil. 

‘Time passed on, and gradually our af. 
fairs improved; so that, as it often the 
when once the turn came our tide of pros- 
perity rose high and rapidly, and in a 
few years’ time our circumstances justified 
us in mee and even exceeding our 
early style of living. Since then my life 
has been a prosperous and happy one, sha- 
dowed only by the one great sorrow of my 
life, which left mea widow, and, but for 
Claude. childless. But of this I cannot bear 
to speak.’”’ 

The last sentence Mrs. Hamilton epoke so 
sadly that Maggie's eyes filled with tears, 
and for the firsttime Mrs. Hamilton drew 
her ‘oes her and pressed a kiss upon her 
chee 

“And now run away and dress,”’ said 
Mrs. Hamilton, ‘‘for the second bell has 
ryog, and we shall be late.’’ 

“T shall pot be long,”’ said Maggie; “and 
thank you, dear Mrs. Hamilton, 80 very, 
very much.”’ 

The next day was the lastof Maggie's 
week, but, to her great delight, Mrs Ham- 
ilton asked her to prolong her stay, saying, 
‘Il expect Claude home to morrow,”’ 

‘Oh do you?” exclaimed Maggie, but 
with a look and tone a!most of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Why, my dear child,’’ said Mrs. Hamil. 
ton, laughing, ‘‘how grave you look! Most 
girls would receive the announcement in a 
very different manner.’’ 

“On, I beg your pardon,’’ stammed poor 
Maggie; ‘I did not mean—that is, I was 
only thinking that we shall have no more 
pice quiet evenings ’’ 

But Maggie was mistaken,and soon Jearnt 
to think the evenings quite as nice, or more 
so, than they were betore Claude came; and 
her cheeks began to flush, and her heart to 
beat at the sound of his footsteps. And one 
day when they returned from along walk 
together there was something so new, 80 
happy in her whole look and manner, that 
Mis. Hamilton, taking both her bands ip 
hers and looking earnestly in her blushing 
face, raid softly, ‘I must call you Margaret 
now, I think.’’ 

Maggie’s engagement was duly announc- 
ed to the Harrisons, and peodoed with very 
mixed feelings. Sophy was inclined to re- 
sent it; Harriet professed extreme disgust at 
whatshe called ‘Maggie's dreadful sly- 
ness;’ and Fanny declared al] that vexed 
her was that she had not entered the list 
herself’ Mrs. Harrison, however, was de- 
livbted atthe prospect of being so nearly 
c nnected with “the Hamiltons of Deanley 
Manor.’ and immediately began to plan va- 
rious schemes of aggrandizement tor her 
own daughters. Eventually, however, 50 
phy, growing in despair at her faded cheeks 
and scanty ringlets, which even bloom pow- 
der and hair restorers failed to yenovate,ac 
cented an ancientJover, who msde her 8D 
offer under thetémbined effects of unlimt- 
ted flattery andan extra glass of brandy and- 
water. Harriet took advantage ofa weak 
moment to entrap an unsuspecting curate, 
and Fanny turned devotee, in the forlorn 
hope of ensnaring a popular preacher. Still, 
however, as Sophy sometime owns, when 
ina desponding mood, itis a most sggt 
vating thing to be outdone by s simple 
Country Cousin. 


——— 
a eee 


Moody’s most remarkable convert at Bal- 
timore last winter was Professor Reider, ® 
Jewish rabhi, who has now entered 
Protestant Methodist ministry. 
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AROUND THE OLD HMRABTH STOR &. Tdi 2G beside me in s boat which was tears on Amy's face. I learnt from her| PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING. 

2 am os over wag Bae while, once | trem that my confession 

ayo x 2B more I was eagerly drinking in the dulcet | came before ae 

-_-— accents of her sweet low.toned voles acce wf hyo ~ tats 4 


We gather 'round the old hearth-stone, 

Without is heard the north-wind's moan, 
Within all is delight, 

While 'gainst the panes the whispering rain 
Bpeaks of a starless nig bt. 


‘ 
We sing the songs we used to sing, 
When gouth was ours and pleasure King, 
Nor heed the angry storm 
ror kindly cheer makes bright the sphere 
Of home where bearts are warm. 


es are told of that dear time, 
Then life fowedon like smoothest rhyme 
In tnat tar long ago, 
When castles rare were built in air, 
To melt away like snow. 


Grandfather and grandmother tell 

Of olden days when love's sweet spell 
Their hearts togetber drew, 

When hope was bright with tenderest light 
And sorrows were but few. 


Good Uncle John just home from sea 

Tells of tar distant lands, while we 
Drink in his honeyed words ; 

As sweet they are, #8 sweet and fair, 
As sweetest songs Of birds. 


And thus with story, laugh and song, 
Wwe the stormy — and long, 
ur bearts all free from care ;— 
Thank heaven for this—to night there is 
at home no vacant cha'r. 


Marriage vs. Celibacy. 


BY B M. 











with an income of one thousand a year. 

Dare I venture to launch my bark on 

the anknown and often troubled sea 
of matrimony? ‘‘To be or not to be, that 
is the question.”” I am sole proprietor of a 
firat floor in the neighborhood of Blooms 
bury. 

My attendant in this ‘‘elysium’’ is a slip- 
shod siatternly maid of all-work. She is 
also afti.cted with @ most irritating impedi 
ment io her nasal organ. This is her style; 
‘‘Bias’s coblibents, and didder is ready.”’ 

What would I give to have opposite me, 
at my solitary, comfortiess tea table, a trim 
litle fairy, with sunshiny eyes, flitting 
about with womanly grace, and littering the 
room with tbe thousand and one trifles, 
books, crochet, and other feminine eccen 
tricities ! But what can a poor unlucky mor. 
tal with a limited income do? 

A girl with money! Yes, that might do. 
I look in the glass, which, barring its little 
peculiarity, the playful elongation of one's 
visage, reflects the image of a ‘‘deuced good. 
looking fellow.’’ 

Happy inspiration! I'll take a trip to the 
sea side. For once I will indulge in a snift 
of the sea, even though I look in vain for 
my ideal inamorata. 

At last I am rolling along towards the sea 
with a blessed sense of relief, a parcel otf 
rather greasy sandwiches in my pocket, and 
& book in my hand, making ail speed for 
Saltington. 

I arrive all right, and stroll out to inhale 
the brisk sea-breeze, and make acquaint- 
ance with the beauties of Saltington I revel 
in the delicious sense of freedom, but wish I 
had power to invoke some fair ‘‘Naiad’’ to 
leave her “coral homé’’ and share my de 
light. 

Sauntering along past a small cosy 
nook, I come upon the realization of my 
dreams, sitting composedly on a heap of 
shingle and seaweed, reading. She seems 
80 absorbed that I can stealthily admire the 
, ee pose of the slender figure, the long 

rooping lashes that foria a ‘‘jetty fringe’ 
to her fair cheek, her small round chin, and 
tiny ear, like a pink shell, just peeping out 
from the mass of dark brown hair. 80 sim- 
ply coiled up under the broad brimmed 
straw hat. 

But, alas! beside her there lounged a tall 
supercilious looking specimen of the sterner 
sex, who looked as if he thought it an im 
mense condescension to exist. What would 
I have given for the privilege he enjoyed of 
&4zing unreproved upon the charming wo 
man beside him! She was no longer io the 
first dawn of girlhood and must have seen 
two and twenty summers How I hated 
that fellow, with his long iawny moustache! 
I devoutly wished him at the bottom of the 
sea 


Hs am I, Frank Tewple, bachelor, 


Pahaw! I would think no more of this 
unknown divinity, and was striding hur 
riedly away, when a halt stifled exclama 
tion of pain caused me to turn sharply round; 
my locognita, in ascending the cliff, which 
was full ot jagged points, had slipped, and 
& sprained ancie was evidently the result 
My triend with the moustache looked aw 
fully helpless; 80, ‘‘nothing venture, noth- 
ing win "’ [ advanced and offered my assist 
ance, which was gratefully accepted. My 
languid rival drawled out, ‘‘Doosed baw; 
my cousin Amy has sprained her foot; will 
you kindly wait until I procure a cawwiage 
for her? ’ 

So “Amy” was her sweet name! Her 
cousin returned only too soon. I assisted 
him in placing his precious charge in the 
Carriage, and (how I blessed him for it!) he 
handed me his card, and thanking me cour- 


ly. 
As { walked back to the hotel I seemed to 
tread on air, and that eventful night | went 
to bed supperless, and dreamed that Amy 


I awake with a mazy sense of somethin 
pleasant, never experienced before. Al 
that morning I dawdled about, and smoked 
like a until the requlation hour for 
visiting should arrive. Filty times had I 
looked at my lan rival's card, and read 
“Captain Gordon.’’ At last the long wished 
for hour came, and with my heart leaping 
up into my throat and nearly suffocating 
me, I knocked at the door of 66 Marine ave 
nue. and soon was in Amy's presence. She 
lay on a couch looking lovelier than ever 
before, her exquisite profile reminding me 
of a fine cameo, so excellent was the outline 

The other occupant of the room was a 
lady, long past the bloom of youth, but 
with the remains of beauty still lingering. 
It needed not Amy’s introduction to ‘‘mam 
ma’’ to tell me the relationship between 
them. She received me with stately cour 
tesy. Iwas conscious of a feeling of re- 
straint, an indefinable something, and felt 
relieved when ‘Captain Gordon’ appeared. 

I enjoyed the happiness of a few minutes’ 
convereation with Amy, and heard with 
pleasure that the smart of her foot was tri 
fling. but her mother had insisted upon rest. 
Her expressive face wore a look of animated 
interest, and [ noted the faintest acceesion 
of color on her fair cheek when—as I left 
the room—her eyes met mine. 

The next day I met Captain Gordon; he 
looked bored, and accosted me with ‘‘I say, 
Temple, what in the name of all the saints 
sball I do to kill time in this howwid hole?’ 

I could not help smiling at his woe be 
gone countenance, and suggested a stroll] on 
the sands. He agreed, and on our way he 
became quite communicative and confiden 
tial, loosing much of his listless indifterence. 

‘Paw girl!’ said be, speaking of Amy, 
‘it was a ‘doosed’ shame Lawrence treated 
her so badly.” 

I ventured to suggest that I knew nothing 
about Lawrence. 

‘*Eb !—no, of course not,’’ said he. ‘‘How 
stupid Iam! He is ber husband; at least I 
mean he was. It's a mercy for my cousin 
that a cannon ball ended his career. ”’ 

I heard no more; the earth seemed slip- 
ping from under my feet. That glorious 
creature a widow !| Merciful powers! I don't 
to this day know howl got back to the 
hotel. 

‘There's safety in flight,’’ I muttered, 
while spitefully pulling away at the strap of 
the portmanteau, which snaps in my fingers 
My heart sinks lower every minute. Do 
what I will, that sweet, pure, thoughtful 
face ‘‘shines before me like a star,’’ nor can I 
connect with it aught un womanly or schem- 


ing. 

Why should I fly her presence ? [ ask my- 
self. Have I no moral courage? At any 
rate, in common politeness I must call once 
more, but not for a few days, and then—— 
Well, it’s no use anticipating evil; and after 
all, perhaps, Amy never even gives one 
thought to me. 

Early in the evening the waiter announced 
Captain Gordon. 

‘‘What the doose are you moping in doors 
for, my deaw fellaw, when all Saltington 
has turned out this splwendid day?'’ said 
my visitor, ‘‘We are going tor # drive to 
Sandy Reach. Come with us.”’ 

I muttered something about dress, but at 
last yielded, only too willingly, and meekly 
followed him him down stairs. 

Amy—Mrs. Lawrence, I mean—greeted 
me with 4 bright smile, her lovely face was 
framed in an seria] something. I was lost; 
and in another moment was sitting oppcsite 
to her, and whirling along at a rapid pace. 

I discovered that the treasures of her 
mind equalled her graces of person, and felt 
I could sit there for ever listening to her 
animated conversation. What a biissful 
evening! We remained out til that calin 
hour after sunset, and save the sullen plash 
of the waves on the shingle, the lowing of 
cattle in some distant pasture, a]] was still 
and peaceful The extreme beauty of the 
night seemed to influence even Mrs. Went 
worth; she was exceedingly gracious, and 
it occurred to me that all was working to 
her will. No occasion for me to fly Amy's 
enchanting presence I should remain and, 
like the silly moth, hover near the flame 
that would destroy me. 

Mrs. Wentworth invited me to return 
home with them, and the evening ended 
with music, my deep-toned voice mingling 
with Amy's pure soprano. 

l left, with mingled feelings of joy and 
sadness, still under the resistless epell of 
Amy's fascinations. I tossed and tumbled 
about all night in « frightful manner, rose 
unrefreshed in the morning, and strolled to 
the quiet nook where I had first seen her 
Oh, what delight ! She was there, and alone. 
A bright flush mounted her brow, my face 
grew uncomfortably hot, and my hand nerv- 
ously trembled as it met hers. 

Our acquaintance made rapid progress 
that morning, and I left her with a beart 
light as thistle-down. Need I say that our 
meetings in this sequestered spot became 
frequent—too frequent, alas, for my peace 
of mind; for I knew now that my life would 
be a desert without her. 

One day I sought the sccustomed place 
earlier than usual, and discovered traces of 








lingering look I left her, and in a few hours 
was far away from Saltington. 

More detestible than ever after my brief 
limpee of Paradise seemed my dreary lodg 
ng. And although I did continue to exist. 

it was a des eflort; I was determined 
to be miserable, and succeeded marvelously 
well. Winter had come, and the more 
gloomy the weather, the better I lized it. 
as being more in acoordance with my 
wretched state of mind. But one day when 
I was debating whether I should blow m 

brains out, or take a dose of prussic acid, 
there came a tiny note, which contained 
only these words, ‘Come to me, Frank ”’ 

Didn't I go! The cabman must have 
thought me an escaped Innatic, and was no 
doubt glad when he d ited me salely at 
my destination. Ina minute I wasin Amy's 
presence The agitation of our — 
over, sitting by her side, her hand claspe 
in mine, I listened to her explanation. 

‘‘Frank,’’ she said, faltering, ‘‘when we 
een = eae firm in my determination to 

eep my promise to Arthur; but I did not 
then know the shameless and unprincipled 
manceuvring that had induced him to offe 
me his hand. My mother and Mrs. Gordo 
were the only children ot Hugh Everington 
whose favorite was Lilian, Arthur's mother. 
When dying, he bequeathed nearly all his 
property to her. Of course my mother was 
much exasperated; but when my husband 
died it occurred to her to endeavor to bring 
about a marriage between Arthur and my- 
self, and by that means keep the money in 
the family; and to insure the fulfilment of 
her wishes, she stooped to falsehood. and 
actually insinuated to Arthur that I loved 
him! And I never should have known the 
truth, but for one of those strange chances 
that sometimes occur. 

“Arthur had a curiously inlaid desk in 
his possession, which I much admired. He 
gave it to me, and in a secret drawer | found 
a letter of my mother’s, which revealed all. 
How degraded and humiliated I felt! of 
course, my first step was to tell Arthur what 
I had discovered, and releare him from his 
engagement. I have redeemed my promise 
to you, Frank; but do not think me nn 
womanly.”’ 

I prevented her uttering another word by 
a simple process that will never go out of 
fashion; and betore we parted she had 
promised to be mine. 

We rent a pretty cottage in one of the 
suburbs; and though my darling was cradled 
in luxury, she does not disdain to wear a 
print dress, and personally superintend the 
labors of our neat little servant. My Amy 
is the best of managers, the most thrifty of 
housekeeper, and has laid ” a sum suffi 
cient to take us for a month this summer to 
Saltington of blessed memory 

Arthur Gordon is a frequent guest; many 
a welcome gilt do we owe tw bie kindness 
He sometimes laughingly says, ‘ Frank, old 
fellaw, it was doosed cool of you to steni a 
march on me. I suppose it would have 
been the cowwect thing to have called you 
out; but somehow I liked you from the first; 
upon my word I did !”’ 

ee 

Two young Americans named Clark and 
Bacon are making a voysge which has 
plenty of adventure in it without being at 
all foolhardy. They bought a large sailboat 
in London last winter, crossed in it to Hol- 
land, pushed their way up the Rhine to Ma 
genie, and there finding the canal leading to 
the Danube frozen, put their cra't on a rsil- 
way track and nad it carried to Regensburg. 
In March they resumed their voyage, de 
ecending the Danube to the Black Sea and 
sailing from Verna to Constantinople. Their 
nex’ course will be to Greece and the Archi- 
pelsgo. These young men will gain in their 
pecwiar way of traveling much knowledge 
of phases of European life not seen by the 
ordinary tourist from car wip ‘ows and hovels 
where they ‘‘spise the English.” 

I 

In a Berlin police court not long ago a 
servant girl was accused by ber mistress of 
gross negligence and disobedience in the 
discharge of her duties. When the Judge 
asked the plaintiff, a simple but respectaliy- 
dressed lJady, her name, she proudly drew 
herself up «nd replied, ‘I am, by birth, a 
princess of Zsuzibar '’ Her declaration, at 
first discredited, proved to be perfectly 
true. She was a niece of the reigning Sul 
tan of Zinzibar, whose displeasure she 
aroused. by  secres alliance with a Mr. 
Ruele, a native of Hamburg, who had made 
her acquaintance during his stay on the 
coast oi East Africa. The Princess, who be- 
came estranged from her family on account 
ot ber marriage with s christain, followed 
her husband to Germany. 





Rings and wide bracelets of black enamel 
are worn iy eae to make their hands and 
arms look fair. 
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bass, traveling along in regular 
growl out spear rut—each ome 
ticular care to emphasize the last sy 


although the note it represents is but an 
eighth, and occupying the least important 
part of the measure ; but you see they are in 
a “rut,” and like the ‘murder will 
out,”’ they are determined to tell it them- 
selves. ‘ 

I remember entering a magnificent church 


edifice in one of our eastern cities not 
since and as thechoir was « quartette 
and of some reputation, I was quite 
to bear it. aol s swelled 
moaned and si till ta truth I 
nning to believe myself almost in 
ise—for nothing can make one 80 
ly beppy as the pipe organ —when 


fy 


i 


i 


rose and the baritone tread forth in a meas- 
ured movement, ‘‘No e—vul shall befall 
thee;’’ and as the quartette burst forth in the 


strain, ‘‘No e—vul shall befall thee,” I 


not help thinking it were a pity that some- 
thing didn’t fall them, that they 
might have an unity of learning the 
one essential requisite to song praises. Tate 
might seem an exaggeration, but I tell 1 as & 
bone-fide fact. These angels were all 


‘an quis,” and Heaven iteelf was 
‘‘Hea vun'’’— a very ordinary place indeed— 
and yet the congregation listened with all 
the solemnity and apparent appreciation of 
a perfectly satisfied assembly. It has alwa 
been a mystery to me how an otherwise in- 
telligent audience could receive an aria, 
ballad, or song with enthusiasm that was 
filled with such vulgarism. 

There is an excuse for the singer whose 
heart persists in singing, even though his 
tones be not perfect (for most voices require 
especial training to produce perfectly pure 
tones); but I can find no excuse for such 
pronunolation as the above in this enlight- 
ened land, where any child, be he rich or 
poor, black or white, has but to step off his 
own door step into the school room to receive 
its benefits ; and with this advanced method 
of teaching that our present youth are blest 
witb (object teaching), pronunciation be- 
comes the very first lesson the child receivea, 
and, of course, it rests with the teacher 
whether the lessons are wisely taught or 
not. So necersary it is they should be, that 
we take it for granted they are. Hence our 
supreme disgust at the purest expressions of 
the soul being giver the most unlearned at- 
terance. GERALD. 


A REMARKABLE BEGGAR. 


3 








JFUVERY day on the Via Toledo, writes « 
4 correspondent of the London News, the 
finest and most frequented street in 
d Naples, might have been seen an old 
woman, bent under the weight of years, 
clad in wretched mourning, creeping 
the line of shops, like a moving relief. 
and sometime halting at a corner. She wore 
& tattered bonnet on her head, « thick black 
veil over her features, and a pair of ragged 
gioves on her fingers. She never spoke, she 
never put out her hand for charity, but took 
with a kind of grow) whatever smal] coin 
the passengers might vouchsafe her. That 
old woman's gains were 20 francs per diem; 
but who was she? No one could tell, and 
she never answered questions. She seemed 
& epectre in the throng of Vanity Fair—en 
uncomfortable intruder whom the butterflies 
of fashion were only too glad to pay and 
getrid of The other day a couple ot Mu 
nicipal Guards laid hands on her, and, 
buodlivg ber into a cab, took her off to the 
Mendicant'’s Home. One of the female at- 
tendants stripped her, when euddenly, from 
the filty, fetid envelope of rags emerged, 
Cinderela like, s lusty young woman, con 
siderably on this side of thirty, fresh col- 
ored, fat, aod preposseessing. Her make up 
wasea marvel of eflect Her curved spine 
was ‘arranged”’ with a cord which passed 
around ber neck and was fastened at the 
knee. Her hump was manufactured from 
® ball of rags; her wrinkled and dirty white 
face was managed with imitation parch- 
ment. On inquiry, it was found that this 
young woman was of good family, and that 
the gaios she so cleverly earned were 
brought regularly home to her parents, 
who kept & bouse where scenes of revelry 
were kept up till al) hours of the morning. 
a 
W. Irving Bishop, who first gave exhibi- 
tions of his skill in reproducing the alleged 
supernatural feats of spiritual mediums s 
couple ot years since, has been creating 
uite a furore in Engiand and elsewhere in 
urope. When last heard trom he was in 
Gibralter. e 
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SELLING THE COW-BELL. 


From the Germas. 


ENDELIN, the son of a German 
farmer peasant, used to watch his 
father’s cows in the wonds and pas 
tures while zing. Esch of the 

animals was provided with a bell around its 
mck, and the bandsomest usually wore the 
nestest and sweetest sounding of the Jot. 

Ove day a stranger was walking by and 

to admire the herd. 

. is certmin)y a pretty bell,’’ be said 
to yeomins ‘‘pray how much might it have 
cost?’’ 

* One thaler, sir,"’ was the reply. 

‘What. really no more than tbat!’ con 
tinued the new comer in sficcted surprise; 
**why I'll give you two for it even now.”’ 

Wendelin, wifo like a good many more 
ee Tecate mmon ¢ how to make a 

n, instantly removed the bel] and gave 
it to the maa, receiving therefor two new 

t thalers, which he put into his pocket 
with considerable satisfaction. 

However as the cow was now without a 
bell and unlike the others, Wendelin iu the 
course of the day lost sight of her, for they 
had entered deeply into the wood. For 
oy 4 when one of his charge was thus lost, 
the tinkling of the bell told of ber where- 
abouts, but now there were no means of thus 
tracing ‘he truant. And if he had made any 

eat eflort to do so it would have been use 

for the stranger had expected this very 
thing. and conces!ing himself behind some 
bushes, bad run off with the animal as soon 
as she was bid from Wendelin's view 

The poor lad, as night drew near, came to 
the conclusion that he had been deceived by 
the bell buyer, and sadly turned bis steps 
homewards. Arriving there he wid bis 
story. His father, who was a thoughtful, 
considerate man, did not reprimand or whip 
him as be expected, but only said: 

‘As you were duped by thatrogue, Wen. 
delin. 80 sin deceives us al]. In the begin 
ping it seems to bring us gain, but this in 
the end proves a certain Joss. Let it gain 
upon us ever so jittle and it will sooner or 
later take up our whole mind. Herealter 
remember the saying: 

“Trust not tosin’s alluring face, 
"Twill rob you soon of every grace." 

His mother, who was full of pity for her 
down bearted mortified boy, then remarked: 

“Why, Wendelin, my child, how was it 
that you could have forgotten the reason 
for bells being put upon our cows?’’ 

‘Because, mother,’’ was bis answer, ‘‘the 
money blinded me I thought to myself 
how easily, through this man tolly, I can 
make an extrathaler. The bel) is only an 
unorcessary orpament, and the cow wi!! be 
every way as good without it. Thus think 
ing, it was not until she was missing that I 
saw my mistake and remembered what the 
bell was for.’’ 

‘Thus it happens every day,’’ continued 
the mother, ‘‘many good habits and pre- 
cepts are regarded as useless or unnec*asary, 
and are cast aside for something newer. But 
when the result is barm, their value is seen, 
and we recollect that. though apparently un 
important, they really are foun‘ed on the 
best of grounds "’ yo. 


THE FAIRY PAINTERS. 











BY Cc. H. 
Se aiaenane 


“Adversity, 
Which like the toad, oglyand venomous, 
Wears yeta precious jewel in his head.” 


HE Fairy Queen had built herself a pal 
ace of geid crystal The rooms were 
hung with tapestry of rose leaves, and 
the floors were carpeted wih moss The 

ceiling was made of mother of pear! and the 
walls of ivory. and the lighte which hung 
from the roof sparkled with diamonds These 
iyory wa!ls were to be covered with paint 

ings, a9 the Queen called the fairy artists 
and bade them al! paint a picture for her by 
a certain day. ‘ He whose picture is best,’’ 
she said, ‘shall paint my hall, t his ever 

lasting renown, and I will raise him besides 
to the highest fairy honors."’ The youngest 
of the fairy painters was Tintabel He could 
draw a face so «xquisiiec, that it was happi 

ness only to gaze at it, or 80 wad that no one 
could see it without tears No fairy longed 
as he did for the glory and renown of paint 

ing the Q een «8 palace. 

He wandered out into the wood to dream 
his idea into loveliness before he wrought it 
with bis hand) =‘ Never shal! be picture like 
my picture,’’ hesaid aloud; ‘‘I will steal the 
colors of heaven and trace spirit forms."’ 
But Orgolino, that wicked fairy, heard him. 
Now Orgolino painted very grandly. He 
could draw wild and strong and terrible 
beings, which thrilled the gez-r with wonder 
andawe. f a)! his rivals he feared Tinta 
bel only. 8», when he saw bim alone in the 
wood, 4 rejoiced wickedly, and ssid ‘ Now 
I will rid myself of a foe,’ and he flzw down 
upon the tie Tintabel, and, we @ more 


fungus and toadstools of the damp wood. 
Then he Gew away ¢xulting, an‘ painted 
day and night. It was a magrificent pic 
powertul and tri 
um t, and ‘s heart swelled with 

at his and he ssid to bimeelf, 
**] might bave left that poor wretch alone 
The weakling could do nothing like this” 
BP ny rg an gey cried et ey 

hope was bis praise would never 

heard among the fairies. and the beauty he 
had hoped to create he should never see. The 
elf that lived in the toadstoo] looked up as 
the tears fel] upon him, and gathered them 
from his fungus coat, where they spsrkled 

e dew. 

*‘What sweet water!'’ he eaid. 

‘Alas!’ sighed Tintabel, ‘‘alas for my 
vanished hopes! Ob! bow lovely should my 
picture have been and now Iam bound 
down here to uselessness;'' and he could not 
feel the pain of his bruised and bound wings 
because of the pain at his beart. The elf in 
the toadstool Jooked up and said: 

‘Fairy, paint me a picture, here on the 
smooth surface of the toadstool, for I have 
never seen one.”’ 

Tintabel stopped his wailing to think how 
wretched was the elf who had never seen a 
picture. 

*‘Ab! elf,’’ he said,’’ I have neither percil 
nor colors; how can I paint!”’ 

Bat the elt pointed to one of the thorns 
which fastened Tintabel's wings. The end 
was long #0 that the fairy could reach it. 

**There is a pencil,’’ said the elf; and the 
artist's longing came upon the fairy, and be 
seized the thorn. Poor hurt wings! how 
they quivered and pained as the point of 
tifeir iastenings pressed hither and thither 
over the surface of the toadstool, and crushed 
and dragged and rent them ino its course! 
But the thorn had a magic in it. and Tinta. 
bel found it possessed more than fairy power. 
The sharper his pain, the more pertect the 
stroke he could make. As the delicate film 
of the wing was torn, the rainbow tints 
dropped off, and gave him lovelier colors 
than the hues of heaven; and the elf held vp 
his tears as water for the painting Ile 
painted his remembrance of tairyland and 
hie weariness of earth. 

When the appointed day came, the Fairy 
Queen called ber painters together. The 
great hall was filled with them. but cf all 
the pictures : one was eo greatas Orgoline s 
He had painted “The Triumph of S'rength.”’ 
Then said the Q 1een, ‘‘Where is T niabelt’’ 
and nv one knew. ‘‘He has not cared to 
obey your Majestv'’s command,’’ said Or 
golino. But the Queen looked at him stead. 
‘ly and said, ‘*Tintabe! must be tound”’ 
Then all the fairies went in search of him. 
Soon one returned and said, *’Tintabel is 
bound in the wood among the fungus and 
toadstools, and before bim is a picture more 
beautiful than anv fairy ever saw 
*Come.’’ said the Queen; and her subj: cts 
followed her to the wood. Tere, on the 
white toadstool 8 top, was a tiny picture, 
lovelier and grander at once than any fancy 
could dream, and it showed ‘The Triumph 
of Pain.”’ 

Then Orgolino was turned out into the 
wood among the cold and creeping things, 
apd Tintabel was taken to great nonor. 

a 

San Francisco ww iargely supplied with 
water by artesian wells, of which it is said 
there are not less than 200 in the city. 
While io London and eleewnhere it bas been 
observed that the supply of each well de 
creased in proportion to the increase in the 
number of wells; such an ¢ fl-ct bas not been 
obeerved in San Francisco In some of them 
the water is reached at a very smal! depth. 
One of the hotels is supplied by a well thirty 
eight feetdeep Ano'her has a well six'y 
feet deep, furnishing 6 000 gallons of water 
per day. A candle factory bas a we!! 168 
feet deep, which gives a supnly of 10 000 
gallons per hour. The Chronicle has been 
putting up «@ buiiding, for wnich a new wel! 
ia heing bored, which is expected to supply 
8 000 gallons per day. Ove reason for the 
large number of artesian wells in the city 
has been the extortionate rates charged for 
water by the corporation through which the 
city bas received its supply. Like nearly 
all the corporations of California, these water 
companies have exhibited an insolent and 
rapacious disposition 

LSS 

The Czar has shown his good will towards 
the Prince of Montenegro by presenting him 
with two magnificent State carriages a gift 
particularly welcome, seeing that ‘here isn't 
a road ora paved street in the II ispodar's 
dominions. The Czar s father presented an 
earlier Hospodar with a printing press ands 
latge font of Slavoniccharacters Tre Ils 
podar was very thankful for the gift. and 
straightway melted the type into bullets to 
be fired at the Turks. 

—_ a 

A London correspondent says of the re 
cent golden wedding at Berlin. that ‘ Queen 
Victoria had arranged twelve months ago to 
be present on the occasion, but in conse 
quence of the ‘x'raordinary iuhospitality 
with which the Empress Anqase was treat. 
ed during her recent visit to Windsor, it was 
plainly iutimsted that the visit -ras not de. 
sired by the Kaiser or his tamily."’ 


Dz. Mary Walker wants tosit on a jury. 
but the ugly man who is sitting on it won't 
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Address ali] communications to WIiKins Micawber, 
No. 64 North Seventeenth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sotuti>ns and original con tributions solicited. 
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ANH WERE 
EE 
No, Bi. MOORTITLING. 
No. 23. CAD 
ADO 
TOM 
En! 
GAN 
OBI! 
RItc 
ILI 
c1ipb 
ATE 
LYS8 
No. 23 CATLING. 
No, 2 A 
ELM 
KEMMET 
ALMANAC 
MENOW 
TAW 
Cc 
No. 255, CHICAGO. 
No, 24, CABABA 
ATABAL 
SAHARA 
ABANET 
BAKEGE 
ALATED 
No, 257. Deranged, Derange, Danger, Range, Rage, 
Gear, Ear, Re, E. 

No, 28. OSTRACEANS 
SQUAKKROSE 
TUITIONS 
RATOONS 
ARKRIOSE 
CRONE 
EON ® 
Ass 
NE 
_ 

No. 259. Hoax 

No.7. PARASITICAL 
ADMINICELE 
MISSING 

PATTI 
HAS 
L 
ALE 
TEMPT 
URKRCEOLE 
RECON DITE 
ENTERTAINER 
No. 261. 1." FDWIN LANDSFER, 
2. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
3. ALFRAD TENNYSON, 
No. 262. Ww 
DAL 
ROTAS 
RACYWMEN 
DOCTRINAL 
WATERSNAKES 
LAMINATED 
SENATOR 
DAKER 
LED 
8 
No, 263, NUMERICAL. 


The WHOLE consisting of 17 letters is a great battle. 


The 1, & 91s a serpent. 


The 1,2, 6.7. 3isa 


vessel, 


The 5, 4. 14,1518 shrewd, 


The 1% isan anin 
The 12, 11, 17 is a bi 
Fulton, Ii. 


No. 264. DOUB 
Tis easter to FIRST 
‘Than every other br 


The &FCOND In Itsh 
Is useful to the plon 


A THIRD won't cire 


val. 
rd of Australia. 


TOWHEAD, 


LE ACROSTIC., 
a brute, 
ute to sult. 


omble sphere, 
eer. 


uiate In Greece, 


Because, fo. rsooth ‘t's Portuguese. 


The FOURTH In Tur 


key is in use, 


But “‘bardly ever’’ in Toulouse. 


A small l’alian town we need, 


It's name is FIFTI. 


**What's Hard Cash ?"’ 


It is, indeed. 


**Si xT isthe rbino serious,*’ 


The puzz'e men of SEVENTH day, 
Hall mostly from A Merry K. 


FIGuTn bad a granc 


lpa—Jacob, who 


Was votaclock-man, bita Jew. 


Was Dr Withering 


repownet 


For finding I’RIMALS on the ground / 


He was. aran of deeds was he— 
A sort of FINALS&, as you see, 


Rondout, N. Y. 


No. 35 
The Frret is 


SKEEZIKS. 





CH ARADE, 


aki 4d of carriage 


. A Hebrew measure as well; 


Your friends all a k If you're srconp 
W hen the servant answers the bell. 


The wuoi ki 
That on the 


Where the fishe man’s rosy ch'ikdren, 


sa litt'e dwe ling 
‘one beach stands: 


Piay all day lopg on the sands. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
No 266. 


ACROs#:—1. Eps'gns of authority. 2. A fort in 
Texas. 3 Lead colored 4. Atree. 6, A Duteh coin. 
Down:-1 Pertainingte the cheek. 2 In anotber 
place. 4 Folliin. 3. A malename. 5. A metallic ce- 


RANDOLPE, 








get up. 


KATE NICKLEBY. 


BQUARE. 


ment. 
Baltimore, Md. 
No, 287. CROSSWORD. 
Ia mount but not in pad, 


Biroum answers thus:— 


In pad bet ot im mount, 

Is count bat not tm add, 

In 064 bat pot in count, 

Im Vaunt bet sot 'm wield, 

In wield bet not f= vaunt, 

In Gaunt but no tn yield, 

In yield but notin daunt, 

J esey ist, orator and pret 

Also ao author; did you Know it? 

San Francisco, (al. Kno. x. 
-___— | i. 


No. %. FESQUARE REMAINDERS. 

Bebead and curtail words havieg the following 
Bifications and leave a per’ect square. _ 

1. To frighten. 23 Projecting p i. ts. 8. Pawnea. 

(A year’s subscription to Nutcracker’s Monthly for 


first solution. ) 
Newark, N. J. e xX.LOR 
No. 200. TRA NSPUSITION. 
This morning when 


A Finest Se beard, 
It was appalling, shocking. 


Its quivering body dangied. 


For you must koow, 
Its festbered foe, 
The SEOOND, piumaged sinner. 
Had made a dash, 
And like a flash, : 
Had captared it for din ner. 
Lima, Ohio, TRADDLES. 

No. 270, PQUARE. 

1, A city in Venezuela. 23. Damage done by sea per- 
ils. 3. Ensignsof reyaity. 4. An Arabic idiom. 6 
A character in ‘‘Fair Penitent.’* 6 An officer of 
the King's forest. 7. A beacon. 
Sedalia, Mo. Er Fax. 

No, 771. ANAGRAM, 

This graceful poem your time beguiles 
PiTH OF TH16, HE COURTS AND SMILES. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pxooorrr. 

No 272, PYRAMID. 

My FinsT isa letter. you'll find it in Schreight, 

A nine-letter ryllabie. spell it aright. 

My S*COND, an so!lma!l, minus a tail, 

He looks very qacer when he sits on a rail, 

My THIRD Is an an! mal almost the same, 

Though s~alier in size, itis | rgeria name. 

My ror sTH is an an'ma', lanky and long, 

A spectes of civet, with odor qaite strong, 

My F'FrTH isto parchas* much more than you need, 

On this oh: ye merchants, pray ponder and heed, 

My LAST as the base of this Pyramid rode, 

Is nutriment, sustenanc,, yes, it is fvod. 


My PrIMALS a fish, and my CENTRALE are spars; 
My Fin4cs-well, music arranged for six stars. 
San Francisco, Cal. J.C. M. 





No, 274, CHARADE, 
There was a wicked FireT. 
Who was very full of 8ECOND; 
He met a poor old man one day, 
And straightway to him beckened. 
**Come hither, 'ittle man.*’ quoth he; 
*-Come list me one miuuate, 
I°ll WHOLE to you a secret, 
And not every one 13 in it; 
*Tis,’*—and then be whispered in bis ear, 
The answer to this puazie here. 
Philadelphia, Pa. JONATHA. 
No 774. DIAMOND. 
. The seventh degree on ' he diatonic scale. 
HE stones cats and * hooks’’ jam. 
SECOND Is also A THIRD. ; 
Sometimes HB is fourth. 
This per.ains rot to him, but to wood. 
HE is somet'mes 41xTH. 
Andiso ten 6EVENTH to the schoolmaster. 
His B'GHTH would fill a b: ok. 
H8 NINTH his schoolmates t> fight. 
10, He is sometimes TENTH by the ear. 
11. HE possesses this. 


Ser eerrepe 


Santa Clara, Cal. Comet. 
ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months fur FIRST COMPLETE list of 


solutions 

2. The Post three months for FEXT BEST list. 

3. The NUTCRACKERS’ MONTMLY for first solution 
to No, 168. 





SOLV ERS. 
Cerebrations of June lith were solved by Waverly. 
oO. W. L., Jarep, ic O’VDemus, A. Solver, Comet, 
Peggotty, Asian, Capt. Cu'tle, Hal Hazard, GI! Blas, 
Percy Vere, Dore Chester, (zar Dean, Egma, Theron 
0. C. 0 La., Balfour, Joe Mailins. 
OOM PLETE List. —Waver'y. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
1, Waverly, - - - New York City. 
2. 0. W. L.. - - Rondout, N. Y. 
ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Jarep— Reversed Rhomboid, Half Equare and two 
Squares. Jim. Nastic—Khombold and Charade. Etf- 
fendt—Numerical. Apollo-Spb'nx Cross. Drab Po- 
quier—#quare and Octagun. Ef Fen—tquare. Maod 
Lynn—Two Charades. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ASIAN —‘‘GII Blas’ solveth as follows : 
When Paddy came over from ‘-dharling ould Cork.’ 
Mis fortune to make in the * town'’ of New York, 
A RIOT broke out on the ship in mid ocean, 
Which drew from our passenger j.yfu' emotion, 
He brandished his biack-thorn, the stick he so cher- 
isbed 
And joined in the row, while the cudjel be fourishe4: 
He manfully struck wi'h bis sturdy right arm, 
And crested amoung them "o little alarm. 
**Look out ye o'd spg'peen !*’ Joud yelled he at length. 
As be crusned in askall with his wonderful ° 
**and you, ye o'd sucter, *’ he next bellowed out, 
As singling another head, turned he ab ut, 
But just as the weapon was half-way descended, 
The victim iostanier aaw be was dofen ed. 
A strapping young fellow. a tali Scottish laddie, 
Came quietly up to the rear of brave Paddy, 
Aud dealt bim a biew on the head with a bandy, 
That prope on the flo r laid the gallant young dandy. 
The Pat was a mortal one - short!y his breath 
Gave way to the presence of grizs'y old Deat®: 
Ané thas did Uld Erin a PatTmior lose 





Becaste to tako part im» ahindy bachess. 
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And now, I'm sure it’s not soon, 
I've been his wife a week ! 

And just because I said, “I wont,”’ 
He doesn't hardiy speak ! 


How cou'd he go and leave me here 
To mope ina loneliness 
I wan to go out 80 x 
And wear my 'ovely dress. 
I know, he says, that “business” 
All his time, to-night. ulres ; 
I'd like to know what “business” is, 
Compared with my ! 


Bat I'll not cry, and spoil my eyes; 
"T will do no good, and then 

Nobody 'd ever praise my looks, 
Unless "twas bim, in. 

I naver meant tos a tear, 
E coept when he is in; 

80 when 1 hear him ring the bell 
To night, I'll just a! 


a ee 


WISHING CUSTOMS. 


N whatever grade of society or tion of 
prosperity we are placed, we 1 hope for 
something better.and as mankind is never 
in this worid ge Bae 9 we find our- 
selves constantly wisbing for some future 

blessedness superiative to we at present 
enjoy. Consequently, a host of futile customs 
to meet this want are practised among those 
who believe in their «fiicacy, and many ot 
them are even ptronized oy the educated. 
in the west of Engiand, “Wishing Wells” are 
very plentiful, and young damseeis longing for 
married felicity offer up the following peti- 


tion: 
A husband, St. Catherine, 
A bandsome one, St. Catherine, 
A rich one, St. Catnerine, 
A nice one, St. Catherine, 
And soon, St. Catherine. 


At yyy 4 they nsed to go on a certain 
day in the year tae Norman chapel of St. 
Catherine, and make the same poagae. It is 
somewhat singular that on the Continent this 
saint should be considered ths specia! pa- 
troness of eninsters. At St. Winifred's Well 
in North Wales, those who are not satisfied 
with their circumstances in Ife, must find the 
“wishing stone,” which is two feet below the 
water, and while kissing it mate the neces- 
sary wish. The Walsingham Wells were for- 
merly used to cure atiments of the head and 
stomach, bat as this idea is now exploded, the 
superstitious still bel‘eve them to beable to 
accomplish buman desires. There is a stone 
bet ween the two walls, upon whichthe suppli 
caot must kneel with his bare right knee; he 
can then reach both wells, which he is re- 
quired to do with hi« hands, and to take as 
much water as they will hold, and drink it. 
The wish formed during this operation will 
be gratifiet in the ensuing twelve months; 
and if this fall, it ia pnt down to incredulity. 

A veculiar method ef divination is practised 
in Scotiand. at the fountain of St, Michael. 
There wives go to know if their husbands will 
vet well, and giris tor their sweethearts. The 
sacred guardian is personated by a fly, which 
skims Over the surface of the water, and is 
supposed to be immortal ; the iseue of their 
wish ts foretold by i's dejected or animated 
appearance. An old man used to clear the 
well, which was otherwise neglected, and 
plaek fragrant flowers round it, lamenting 
rod Aescaerncy and unbalief of these modern 

According to one authority, to see a future 
spouse in @ dream, “the parties enquiring 
Must be in a different county trom that in 
which they commonly reside; and on going to 
i Must knit the left garter about the right 
©cged stocking, letting the other garter and 
stockiag &'one ; and as they rehearse the fol- 

Owlng Verses, at every comma knit a knot: 


This knot I cnit,' 

To know the thing i know not yet ; 

That l may see 

The man (or woman) that shall my bus- 
band (or wife) be ; 

How he goes, and what he wears, 

And what he does all days and years. 


Daring the season when the cuckoo’s note 
is heard, many curious customs are observed; 
thus, in Germany, it is believed by the peas- 
Santry that if asked, it will tell you how many 
years you bave to live, by the repetition of its 
cry; 80 they say: 

Cuckoo, cherry-tree, 
God bird, te!l me, 
How many years have | to live. 


As 800n asthe Danish and Swedish village 
sirls hear tris bird, they kiss their hand, and 
= gn Cuckoo, cuckoo! when shall I be mar- 

Superstitions in connection with the ap- 
pearance of the moon are very numerous; it 
Pnerally presides ver lovers’ wishes In 

svonshire the young people, as soon as they 
eee the first new moon after mids "mmer, go 
© & stile, turn their backs to it, and say : 


All hail, new moon. a!) hail to thee! 

I prithea, monn, reveal] to me 
This night who shall my true love be; 
Who is and what be wears, 

And what be does ali months and years. 


in Ireland t sometimes show the new 
noes a knife, and invoking the Holy Trin'ty, 





New moon, true morrow, be true now to me, 
That I ere tbe morrow my true love may see; 


afterwards placing the knife under the pillow, 
and keeping strict silence jest the charm 
should be broken. In Berkshi at the new 
moon, the maidens go into the fields, and look- 





from a new ¥ aces, 
Irtsh, on ness the new moon, kneel down, 
the Lord's prayer, and then say: “May 
lea &s thog hast found us.” 
the women oft catride « wate mr ania 
@ gate or atiie 
the Gret night of the new moon, saying: “A 
fine moon, God biess her!" Halliwell ppeak« 
Of « peculiar divination practise? during the 
harvest moon. When ng to bed. put uncer 
you pillow a prayer bonk open at t words, 
a the matrimonial services, “wit this ring I 
thee wed;” place on ita key, a ring, a flower, 
as of willow, a smal! heart cake, a crust 
of Dread, and these cards: A ten of ciuhe 
nine of hearts, and the aces of spades and 


Luna, every woman's friend, 
To me thy goniness condescend, 
Lat me this nigbtin vision see, 
X¥mblems of my destiny. 

If you dream of storms, ft portends troub'e; 
a calm after it, so your fate will be; the ring 
or ace of diamonds, marrirge ; brea, indus- 
try; cake. perity; Mowers. joy; willow, 
treachery in love; spades, death ; diamonds, 
riches ; clubs, a foreign jand; keys, confi: 
dence, power, and plenty ; birds, many chii- 
dren nad a) Fe will ma more than 
one. in Cornwall they make use of the follow- 
ing charm for invoking good luck : 

Even ach, I do thee pluck, 
Hoping thus to meet good luck. 
If no luck I get from thee, 
I shall wish thee on the tree. 

In Stropshire, to find one’s future partner, 
the biade-bone of a lamb must be procured, 
which is to be pricked at midnight with a pen- 
knife, and these words repeated : 


"Tis not th's bone I mean to pick, 
Bat my love's heart I wish to prick; 
If he comes not and sneaks to-night 
I'll prick and prick ttil it be light. 


Grains of Gold. 


Other men's pains are easily borne. 
We disjoint the mind like the body. 
Pray devoutly and hammer on stoutly. 
He who wants little has always enough. 


Keep your mouth shut and your eyes 
open. 

If a dunce {és short of some fanits, he only 
did not know how to acquire them. 

Virtue pardons the wicked. as the sandal 
tree perfumes the axe that strikes it. 


Surely half the world must be blind; 
they can see nothing unless it glitters. 


Heaven's gates are wide enough to admit 
every sinner in the universe who is penitent. 


The passion of acquiring riches in order 
to support a vain expense corrupts the pur- 
est souls. 

One life; alittle gleam of time between 
two eternities ; no second chance for us ftor- 
evermo’e. 

Calumny and detraction are but sparks 
which, if yon do not blow them, qil!l go out 
of themselves. 

Tne wealthy miser lives as a poor man 
here, bet he must give acconnt as a rich man 
on the day of judgment. 

Never tell a man that he is a fool: in the 
first places he will not believe you, and in the 
second place you make him youre emy. 

To think kindly of each other is good; to 
speak kindly of each other is better ; but to 
act kindly one towards another is best of all. 

It is wonderful how silent 2 man can he 
when he knows his cause fs Just and how bots. 
terous he becomes when he cnows he is in the 
wrong. 

You meet in the world with false mirth as 
otten as ‘alse gravity ; the grinning hypoc-tte 
is nota more uncommon character than the 
groaning one. 

Kindness is stowed away in the heart like 
rose leaves in adrawer to sweeten every “b- 
ject around them, and to bring hope to the 
weary -hearted. 

Only they who carry sincerity to the 
highest point.in whom tnere remains not a 
single hair's breadth of hypocrisy, can see the 
hidden springs of things. 

A weak mind sinks under proeperity as 
well as under adversity. A strong mind has 
two highest tides—when the moon is at the 
full, and when there is no moon. 

It requires a great deal of holdness and 
a great deal of caution to make a great tor. 
tune, and when you have got it, it requires 
ten times as much wi! to keep It. 

It is much easier to meet with error than 
to findtruth. Error ts on the surface; trnth 
is hidden in great depths, and the way to seek 
it does not appear to all the world. 

Liberality. courtesy, benevolence. unsel 
fisnness, under all eircumstances, and towards 
ali men—theee qualities are to the world what 
the linchpin is to the rolling chariot 

We sbould act with as much enercy as 
those who expect everything for ther sel ves ; 
and we should pray with as much earnestness 
as those who expect everything from Ged. 

The mind is nourished at a cheap rate 
Netther cold, heat nor age itself can interrupt 
ibis exercise. Give, then, all vou can toa poe. 
session which ameijiorates even in its old age. 

Each time thou wishest to decide upon 

rforming some enterprise, raise the eves to 

ven, pray to God to bless thy preject: if 
thou canst make that prayer, accomplish thy 
work. 

Courtesy at home, like other virtues, can 
not be practised ton constantly, or be ton well 
fortified by undeviating habit. Even when a 
man is alone it is not well to throw aside the 
restraints an‘ observances of social usage. 


Politeness costs nothing; it is a very 
agreeable to other people at all times; 
and, more that this.it pays. Wherever any one 
goes, he should make bis best bow, look as 
well as he can, and be as attentive to others 
as is consistent with modesty and digrity ; 
and, by £0 doing, he will n friends. Give 
a man friends enough, one may venture 
gay that his fortune is made. 














One girl at the gate is worth a dozen girls 
in an tee cream saloon. 

The young lady who married her father’s 
coachman, save she was driven to it. 

The ladies in their shade hats are among 
thorve toat go down to the beach In chips. 


Woman's silence. although it is less fre- 
quent, signifies much more than man's. 


The most popular man with the ladies is 
the wan who never met with a homely 
woman. 

A woman beats a man in econom'sing 
household expenses, but he beats her econo- 
nizing on cigars. 

Coristilla Luella, and Minnie Maria are 
among the lovely names borne by girl gradu- 
ates in other cities. 


A corr et played by atwelve year old girl 
is a feature of a Pittsfield, Mass., Congrega- 
tional Cnurot Service, 


‘ Charing done hy Mies Delanev’’ is the 
inscription ena card which an English scrub. 
bing woman sends cut to her employers. 


The wife of a Cincinnati dentist assists 
her husband in filling teeth, He inserts the 
gold leaf, and she hammers it in with» mallet. 


Pinin girls, as a rule, find husbands 
quicker then handsome ones—perhars be- 
canse ihey fistiter the men, while the others 
expect fattery. 


Bracelets with lead pencils attached are 
among the latest fancies. There pencils are 
run tprough a ring attached to the braceiet 
when not in use. 


The wilow of an 1812 veteran, living in 
Kentucky, was thirty-eigot years expecting a 
penston. It finally came the other day, and 
what did she do bat die of joy! 


S me of the new breakfast caps have 
long lace ends, which are brought together tn 
front after crossing in the back. Oth°rs are 
shaped precisely lize a baby's bonnet, with a 
little cape, 


The Modern Argo says that fashionable 
hats are made rigots and lefts, bat that ladies 
always buy tne rights, and that when the 
wearer faces the east the shade is always on 
the wrong side of ber head. 


Nancy Wapacota, the Miama Indian 
maiden at Wabasb, who wave notice that she 
would settie a farm of 100 acres upon any re- 
spectable white man wbo would marry her, 
has received an application from a German 
count. 


A Michigan lady writes: ‘Nw that the 
columns of the press are open to wyuman, and 
the advancement of her intsrests, let tne real. 
era see that there is something else in the te- 
mals brain besides jelly cake and fancy 
work.”’ 

It is said of Sir Isaac Newton's nephew, 
who was aclergyman, that he always refused 
a marriage fee, saying in a tone of pleasantry, 
“Go your way. or children, I have done you 
mi-chtef enough already without taking your 
money.” 


‘Well, my dear, are you coming on: 


nicely with your music?” “Oh, yes, mamma; 
last month when I played tour-hand pleces 
with my music teacner, I was alwavs a coupie 
ot bars bentnd, Now 1 am always at least 


three ahead.” 

A Washington correspondent who knows 
not fear, says that the ladies belonging to the 
riding clubs of the capital know how to dress 
bette thantoride and that the generat ef 
fect whicn they give when in the saddle fs that 
of intense holding on. 


A San Francisco woman recently ap- 
peared atthe Queen's drawing room with @ 
train foor yarus and a third long, ora yard 
ionger than those generally worn, and was 
presumably nappy during the brief minute 
that it was spread out behind her. 


The London Inatitute for the Advance- 
mentot Platr Needlework, which was opened 
in October, 1878, will be closed soon unless it 
receives 20.00 aseistanee from i's triends. It 
was opened as an experiment, ani the person 
who has matntatned ft thus far cannot con- 
tinue to do #0 any longer. 


Spanish women go to the bull ring as fast 
FE .wiish wirlsaemoke cigarettes—in sneer bra 
vwio. Nowhere does tne female or Spanish 
Andalusian costume lovk 80 gav or gorgeous 
as on these occasions, nowhere are more g'ar- 
ing colors, more tantastic head dresses, 80 
great ®& proportion of gold ornaments pro. 
duced as there. 


Mics Lina Berger isa young German lady 
who has recetved the tithe of “D wtor” from 
the Poilosephical Soctety of the University of 
B-rne, in Switzerian4, tor an excelientdateser 
tation on “Thomas Moras and Pilato.” The 
dissertation has been published ta the Tubina- 
yen Review for Soctal and Political Science, a 
well known periodical of high standing. 


Mise L'zzie Fry of O tawa, IIL, twenty 
eeven years old, has sued Jobn T. Porter for 
$0 000 damages for breach of prom se of mar- 
tinge. One incident of the trial was the ap- 
pearance of the plaintiff's mother, who de- 
scribed the endearments she witnessed by 
means of anadrostiv-placed mirror in her bed. 
room while the plaintiff and defendant were 
seated in an acjoining parior. 


Said Dr. Cuyler, recently: ‘Let woman 
do whatever she can well. Let her foliow 
every path of usefulness wherein she can 
waik grecetully and without stumbling. Can 
she set type or make a telegraph instrument 
talk in electric apeech? Then let her do that 
witha harpy heart and to themusic of @ merry 
voice.” Yes, and be amiabdlyv requested by the 
foreman or manager to make less Dol-e. 


The widow Ashlock, aged forty-eight, 
lived on her own extensive farmin Elizaheth- 
town. Ky, and one of her employes was WiIi- 
liam Lewis, aved cizhteen. Bhe fell in love 
with nim, and he donbttess fell in ilove with 
ber money. The relatives opposed the mar- 
riage. and drove William away from the place 
withagun: but the determined widow joined 
him In Indianapolis, bought hima new suit of 
clothes, married him, and took him home. 


A young lady in this city was invited to 
dine with a neighbor afew days since, and in 
eating a biscuit bit on a hard substance, which 
she supposed to be a nail. so often found in 
flour, bes on examination it proved to be a 
gold ring. The bread was a hey of some 
which s'e had sent t% her neighbor the day be. 
fore to try the qnaltty of the fionr, and the 
rirg was one she lost trom her finger while 
mixing the dough, and which she missed 
that morning, but could not account for its 
whereabouts. 
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A Political Qestion —He to mite A 
abile opiulon’ that te Bowing? 4 
ete yous Geneon - 
pray, sir whatam it" “Oh, you the 
er of peari." 

At a recent dinner of shoemakers, centbe 
lowing toast was gtven:—*" a 


women in the country to 
men to boot.” 

The following is a true cxpy of a letter 
received by a village sehonimaster: ey 
you are a man of noleage, I intend to 
my son in yoar skali.” 

“Do think that raw oysters are 
healt asket a lady of her phystetas. 
“Yas,"’ repited he,“I never Keew one com- 
piatn of betng out of heaith ia my iife.” 


The msyor of a certain town put forth 
an announcement previous to the race: “No 
gentieman will be allowet to ride on tne 
course, except the horses that are to ran.” 


Qillp ssys, when he sees kisses between 
wo.nen, 't remiads him of two handsome ua- 
matched gloves—charming things with their 
proper mates, but good for nothing, thst way. 


A young candidate for the legal 
sion was aske(1 what he should do ff when 
em ploved to bring an action. “Ask for mons? 
= account,” was the prompt reply. & 


The other day at the Court, « 
was upon hia trial, and at the of &% 
he was told that the Jory had found him gulity. 
——- .” replied the culprit; “that’s jast my 
conv n.’’ ’ 


A miller. tn giving « jestinrnial to the 
roprietor of a powder for jestroyt 
Creaeds us with tne assertion, was ta 
rate a fortnight since,and now I don't 
Il have one.” 


A lady one day wrote to ber absent hus 
band the following letter, whieh may be 
q noted asa model in ite way:—“i write to you 
becanse I have nothing to do; I end because I 
bave nothing to say.” 


Reconciliation —A great toper who had 
drunk nothing stronger than brandv all his 
life, called for a gotiet of water on his death- 
bea. saying, “When a man is dying, he ought 
to make it up with his enemies. 


‘Mother I shouldn t be surprised if Busan 
gets choked some day.” “Why, Charife?t” 
* Because Jobn eh J twisted bis arms around 
her neck tne other night, and if ene had pot 
I him to let go, he woaid have strangled 

r.” 


“Bay, Caesar Augustus, why am your 
legs like an organ-grindert" “Don't know Mr. 
Sugarioa’—why is they? “Cruse they carry 6 
monkey about the streets.” A brick grased 
the head of Mr Sugsrioef just as his cars dis- 
appeared round the corner of a street. 


**You need not sit up for me to night,” 
said a wag to his wite, “but can pat the street- 
door key on the first floor window stil.” 
“What 4d yon mean exciatmed the astonished 
wite. “Why,” answered he, “I expect to come 
home a little elevate’, and shall be able to 
reach it right enough.” 


A crnel ‘‘sell’’ was perpetrated lately in 
the West. An advertinement was inserted tn 
the papersthat a sheriff's sale of horses and 
carriages would take pince on Monday, when 
people came from a great distance to attend 

he sale. While waiting, a cart load of car- 
penter’s wood horses and wheelbarrows were 
og up, and the castomers saw themeel ves 
sold. 


‘Father, I think you told s fib in the 
pulpit to day,” said a littie son of a clergy- 
man, ‘Why, what do you meant” “You said, 
‘One more wordand [ bave done.’ Then you 
wenton,antaeatia great many more words, 
The psrle expected you'd leave off, 'csuse 
yu pronised thea, Bat you did'nt, and rept 
on preacaing siong while after the time was 
up.” 


A Boston clergyman meeting one of his 
congregation who had recently come into pos- 
session of a handsome property by the death 
of his prother, inqatired how he was getting 
along in the settioment of the estate. “Oa, 
said he, ‘Lam having adreadfal time! What 
with getting ontletters of admintstration,and 
settling claims, 1 sometimes almost wish he 
hadn't died.” 


A clergyman having allnded toan anchor 
in nis discourse, descrihed its use in the foliow- 
ing lactd manner: ‘An ancror isa tavge iron 
instrament tha’ sallors carry tosea with them 
and, when a storm aries, they take iton shore 
and fasten it to 4 tees, and that holds the ship 
till tne storm blows over.” Tne reverend chap- 
lain ts evidenty Alte! to be cnapiaia to a regt- 
meotof horse marines. 


The Raling Passion. —There is a story of 
anabbs who ha‘ invite afriend to partake 
of adish of ortolans. Hs preferred them done 
in butter, his friend in of!, and directions had 
been given. Th* friend came eariy,aad, while 
talking, fell down in « fit and shortly died. 
Ast not a moment was to be lost, the ab ran 
to the hea! of the stairs, and called oat, “Do 
them allfia batter.” Hs then took measures 
for the proper disposai of his guest. 


Louis XIV., who loved a laconic style, 
met a priest whilst traveling in the conntry, 
and ordering him to stop, asked hast'ly 
“Whence come you? Where are you going’ 
What do you want?” The priest, who knew 
perfectly weil the king's dienorition, instantly 
replied, “From Hruges—to Paris—*« benefice 
* You shall have it,” replied the king, and ina 
few days he presented him to a valuabie liv- 
ing. 


A chimney sweeper’s boy went into a 
baker's sbop for a twopenny loaf, and con- 
ceiving it to be diminativein size, remarked 
to the baker that he did not believe it was 
we'gnt. “Never mind that,” said tre man of 
douch, “you will have the less to carry. “Trae 
replied the iad, and, throwing three naif-pence 
on the counter, left the shop. The baker 
called atter him, saying that he haa not left 
money enongh. “Never mind that,” said 
young sooty, "you w'il hava the less to count.” 


Kear it is tHe Hoves —that it may be 
promptly administered in ail sudden attacks 
ot snolera =@orbas, Cramps. D arrpa@s 
Colic, or any affection of tne bowels, tor which 
De. Jayne's Carminative Balsam ts an effectu- 
al mye At this season of tne every 
Sees SS ee a useful and cura- 

ve. 
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THE BUFTERIPLY ANDTHE FiVW kus 


BY ASTLEY HB. BALDWIF. 


Sygees seen © pee fair 
LA cath tbe Fam mer oi Fieve 
ke a ~ 6 robe, 
Rausdatauesy 


The ecartet fuchsia bowed her head; 
Her perfume, sweet and rare, 

The modest tinted mignonette 
Shed on the soft warm air. 








And all the red gerantums flushed, 
To view that ineect proud; 

“aeilf the fowers were made tor him!" 
T he roses cried gjoud. 


The sweet carnations thought It shame; 
The larkspar, at their side, 

Hereelt plumed on her modesty, 
And scoffed at so much pride. 


Alas! @las! bow is it that 
Our faults we ne'er can «ee? 
But others biame, as if alone 
We were from such faults free. 


Tbe rain came on; each flower bowed 
To earth her baughty bead; 
The storm o'er, the flowers drooped 
The butter fiy was dead. 
Se 


FLOWERS AND THEIR GUESTS. 


HOSK who are familiar with phvstological 
botany cannot fall to be struck with the 
abundance of evidence which has been 
adduced in support of the broad general. 
figation, that ‘Nature abhors perpetual 
self fertilization.’ In the vegetabie world ob- 
servation has been constantly accumulating 
ot the necessity of intercrossing with 
nderendent sources of life for the preserva. 
tien and multiplication of species. 

Self-fertilization. 1t may be here mentioned, 
Hes in the production of fruftfnl germs by a 
single flower. Cross-fertilisation implies the 

roduction of similar germs from ifferent 

owers of the same species; and this necesst 
tates the transference of the pollen from the 
anthers of one flower to the «tigma of ano'her 
The chief nta in this work of cross fertilis- 
ation, which ts essential to the health and 
vigor of plants, are insecta, Variety of form 
and hriliiancy cf color. and richness of odor 
in flowers are not provided only for the gratt- 
fication of man. hey have higher ends to 
serve in the economy of nature; and, except 
in the realms of poetical fimayination, no 
flower is ever ‘born to blueh unseen’ or -waete 
ite eweetness on the desert air.’ Attracted by 
their bright colors and sweet acents. insects 
feed upon the nectar which is secreted within 
the blossoms. and #0 become the means of 
transporting the pollen from flower to flower; 
and the contrivances by which they are in 
duced to visit the nectaries, and thus secure 
the processes of fertilisation, are alike mant- 
fold and wondertul. 

Nature, however, mouet furnieah means of 
protec'ion as well as of attraction, There are 
Multitutes of invects which would prove high 
ly injurious to flowers, by robbing them of 
thetr nectar withont conferring any corres 

nding benefit in the work cf fertilization 

he blossome, ther fore, must be protected 

from auch visttante; and that many curtous 
contrivances exist for the excineton of theae 
unwelcome guests recent observations have 
shown. 

It ie in flowers, however, that the most va- 
ried contrivances for the prerervation of thetr 
organs against the attacks of animals of all 
kinds, are to be found. in some we find the 
reeult obtained by the secretion of distasteful 
substances, such as alkaloids, resins and ethe- 
real ollie, It is remarkable that, as a rule, 
herbivorous animals have a distaste for flow. 
ers. Any one may observe how carefully cat 
the and sheep aveld piucking most of the 
flowers which abound tin their pasturage. The 
beauty of the blossoms has no attraction for 
them. The richness of the odors rceems only 
to renel them. It ts worthy of note however 
thatit is only when the flowers are fresh that 
they are thus carefuily avoided by ruminant 
animals. When their work is done@and they 
are dried up, the chemical compounds which 

tected them in the fleldare either volatil. 

, Or #0 chang: d that they lose thetr scent, 
and, mixed with bay, they are readt!y eaten, 
While however.the ethercal oils which abound 
in flowers render them repulatve to grazing 
animala.they serve toattract others especially 
insects, whose visit« are needtul for the work 
of cross tertilisation. 

Wingless animals are in all circumstances 
unwelcome guests to fowers. They reach the 
blossoms only by climbing; and even tf they 
did no harm (6 tts organe while sucking the 
nectar, they frequently could not reach the 
flower of another plant without descending 
and crawling along the ground. This process 
besides involving waste of time, would ex 
pose the pollen attached to them to the risk of 

ing rubbed off.or destroyed by contact with 
aol or moisture. Moreover these inarcts pay 
no heed to the kind of flowers which they 
visit. They pass trom one to another indis- 
ertminately, and it would thus be by mere 
chance that the pollen would reach another 
flower of the same species. it is a very re- 
markable fact thatthe winged insecta which 
do the work of crores fertilization confine them- 
selves, in their rapid flight from flower to 
flower, to blossoms of the same species. The 
bee for instance, will confine itself during a 
single Journey tothe flowers of one and the 
same “species, and never seems tempted to 
tarp to others till it has returned to the bive 
with its spol, 

The most unwelcome, and yet the greediest 
of wingiess insects, areauts. They are gifted 
with exceptional wers of smell, and are 
therefore attracted to any sweet substance 
from a great distance. 

The snapd: agon furniebes a fam'liarexam ple 
mechanical protection Here it is secured 
simply by the closure of the lips of the corolla 
They remain closed #0 long As the stiguia is 
not fertilized; and while bees can easily effect 
an cntrance by forcing open the compressed 
lips, other insects are effectvallyexciuded. So 
8000, bowever.as the stigmma bas been covered 
With pollen, the tension of the corolla ts re 
laxed, the lips separate, and the ants are free 
to carry off the nectar as they please. 

Anotber set of guests which are unwelcome 
to flowers, because useless for the purposes of 
cross fertilization, are soft bodied antmals 
such as enalis, sivugs. and caterpiilars. Viscid 
secretions would not be effectual in excluding 
these visitants, especially snails, which can 
easily overcome tlhe obstruction by coating 
the sticky surface with their own slime. an 
efccivual bar to the approach of such animals 
is secured by tborne, prickles, and bristles 
They are at once repelled by aay . point 
coming in contact with their fes. The ar- 
a of these means of defence ‘s some- 
tt *triking tn adaptation. While thorns 
which the leaves behind them, are 

ited horizontally or tn an ascending direc- 
an array of and bristles on vari- 
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ous parts of the plant will be found pointin 
down wards Buse te geovens decent of 
animals which erawi beneath The indi- 
vidual ower heads of com posite species, such 
as thistlesr, furnish familiar examples; and it 
will generally be found that the accumula 
tions of these obstacles are greater the nearer 
the appreach to the flower-head. In many 
plants whose stems and leaves are perfectly 
smooth, the involucre, or combination of 
bracta which surround the flower, is fully 
furnishe’ with such means of defence. 

The protective appliances which we have 
hitherto noticed have had in view the excla- 
ston of animals which creep upward, and are 
therefore developed on the path which they 
must tread, Bat flowers are exposed to the 
visite of numberless fiving insects, which are 
too emall to effect any good purpose in the 

recess of fertilisation. We find, therefore, 
hat inside the flowers themeeives there are 
numerous provisions for the exclusion of such 
guests. These generally consist of sott hair- 
like formations developed in various forms 
on different portions of the floral organs. 

A very remarkable provision of Nature tn 
the case of night-blooming flowers consi*ts in 
a temporary suspension of the functions 
of parts which serve toattract insects. Dur- 
ing the sennshine they aresafe trom the attacks 
of eremies: while with evening, these func- 
tiona resume their activity, and aliure the tn- 
« Cta that search for nectar after sunset, The 
coloration of these ntght blooming flowers ts 
peenitar. Variety of color would be uselessin 
the twilight or during the night; and there- 
fore among flowers which biossom after sun 
set, the inner surtace of the petals ia simply 
white, the outer snrface being of some incon 
epicnous color, as wreenish brown, dirty ye'- 
low, orasan gray. Daring the daytime, when 
theese flowers are closed, they remain unob- 
served, appearing as if withered; while in the 
evening, when open, their white petals render 
them distinctly visthte. 

Many of the pecuitarities of structure to 
which we have reterred have other ends to 
serve than those Indicated. For instance, 
minute prickles, and bristles, and hair-jike 
trichomes, as well as peculiarities of forma- 
tion {n various parta of the blossom, fulfil the 
function of ‘path pointers.’ The benefit or 
injury which may result torn flower from in- 
sects which promote the work of croas ferti)tz- 
ation, depends upon the mode of their en- 
trance. If they should reach the rectar with. 
out coming in contact with the organs of 
fructification, there would he manifestly use- 
leas waste To prevent this these, ‘path 
pointers’ exist. In one especies for exampl,a 
groove, bordered on each side by a swelling, 
runs along the median line of the lower I'p oj 
the corolla. To effect fertilization, the bee 
inual pass ita proboscis down this groove in 
reaching the nectar; for only in this manner 
ean it canse the upper itp to incline torward, 
#0 that pollen may fall off the anthers, and the 
stiyma be brought into contact with its body. 
Should the bee insert Its proboscis higher up, 
above the groove, this motion of the corolla 
conld rot take place,and the mechaniam by 
which fertilization fa secured would not be 
brought inte play. To secure this object, 
therefore, the upper lip is studded with s:nall 
sharp teeth, which compel the bee to find an 
entrance in the only way which can effect the 
process of fertilisation, 


_ —— — 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH GENKRAL GRANT, 
is thethie ofa Narrative of the Visit ef Gen- 
eral Grant, to vartons countries of Europa, 
Asta, and Afries, in 1877, 1878, 1870 to wnich are 
added Certain Conver-ations (at mirably ilius- 
trated) with General Grant on Questions con- 
nected with Amertean Polities and History 
Ry John Russell Young. With eteht hundred 
fiustrations, Published by Snybseription 
Book Department, The Amenein News Com- 
pany, New York, and branehofmice 907 Arens? 
Pitla, The work will be issue: in 20 narts, 60 \ 
cents each Each part wi!l contal 6 pages, 
with two full page engravings and over 30 
additional iilustrations, fully and vividly in- 
terpreting the text . 

Part 4 contains # pure line engraving of 

General Grant, from a photograph taken in 
Paris Just before bis departure for India en- 
Kraved on steel by Wilitam E. Marshall. 
* Tee foremost artists and engravers con- 
tribute the filustrations, and the publishers 
Are spa'ing no expense in any department of 
the work. and the book will make beyond 
question the finest pictorial account of a tour 
a the worid that bas ever been pub. 
ished. 

The book has no political significa oce—is not 
a laudation of General Grant.and has no party 
tendency. The publishers were the first to 
sugwest the book and publish it for its com 
meretal value alone. John Kussell Yonng, 
the author, with the party, bas beer the Lon- 
don and Paris correspondent of the New York 
Herald for years, and ts recognized as one of 
the most brilliant writers on the press. He 
accompanies the party by permission of Mr. 
Bennett, on the tivitation of General Grant, 
and for the express purpose of gathering 
material for this book, added to his duties as 
correspondent of the Herald. He fatthtully 
records notonly what «xs said and done and 
seen in thiseventiul tour, but using his pre- 
rogalive as * newspaper man, draws from the 
several members of the party their opinions 
and impresstons, and thus make the book 
doubly tnteresting 

It is safe to say, nO book of travel haa ever 
appeared that gives so full and thorough an 
insight Into the political and social condat- 
tions of the various governments of the world, 
It will contain many tacts and many descrip- 
tions of scenes never before published. Parts 
123 and4 now ready will be followed by 
part-5 6 and 7 in July;* 9 10 in August: 11, 
12 ano 18 tn Sentember: 14, 15 ‘and l6,in Octo 
ber, and 17,18 19 and 2 in November of this 
year. The work is sold only by subscription. 


TT 


Madam Mueard, born in Connecticut, who 
died recently in an ineane asylum in France, 
after leading a trivolous, but guileless life, 
has been the subject of many newspaper art 
cles. Her name has again been before the 
public in connection with the sale of a portion 
oft ber diamonds, which brought 81s) 000) One 
articie containing five targe brilliants, «nr 
rounded by smaller ones, was sold for $25 000, 
and a necklace of seven rows of pearis 
broug ht $34 000. 


Chin Wan Tom is a handsome young 
attache of the Chinese Legation tn Washing- 
ton. Mr. Tom, as he ts calliedin Wa hiugton, 
is very popular in soctety and fair ladtes vie 
with one another to secure bis attentions He 
is wealthy, and dresses very richly, m king | 
much display of silks and satins. A few 
nights ago he appeared at a pu lie entertain: 
ment witha light biue brocade silk tunic and 
lemon colored satin breeches, with sandals of 
yellow and blue to matcb. 

_— 

The body of the Prince of Orange was 

buried in three ce fins. The first was lead, the 


second was oak covered with giass, and the 
third massive mahogany, with handies of chis- 


ews Yates. 


Dr. Carver will shoot in Italy and Ger- 
many. 

It is forbidden in England to take casts of 
the heads of executed criminals. 


Russian physicians cure hydrophobia by 
causing the victims to inhale oxygen. 

Victor Hugo, at bis birth. is described as 
having been no larger than an ordinary table 
fork. 

At Madrid it is thought that the Empress 
Eugenie will now take up her residence in 
Spain. 

Chicago has a Bald Men's Society. A re- 
quisite for membership is a bare spot on top 
of the head not less than four inches in ex- 
tent. The object of the organization is to dis- 
cover a cure for baldness. 

Twenty five lashes are henceforward to 
bethe maximum of floggings in the British 
army, and this only woen & soldier is on active 
service. The subject lately afforded a brisk 
debate in the House of Commons, 


The Emperor of Germany, who has never 
wholly recovered from the wounds inflicted 
by Noblitng !ast year, is said to be failing rap- 
idiy, and rumorrepresents the Czar as also 
showing manifest signs of decaying health. 


In a Baptist church in Mobile the rite of 
baptism was recently adininistered to an old 
colored lady who had entered her second 
childbood. She said she was one hundred and 
thirteen. which was probably as near as she 
could remember. 


Mr. Henry Irving, the famous English 
actor, bas given the chain which he bas worn 
as ‘Hamlet” fora hundred representations to 
an enthusiastic admirer, who sent him another 
in exchange. This, too, is to go to somebody 
else after a hundred wearings. 


Genera) Gourki, Governor of St. Peters- 
purg, is a very practical man. He received a 
letter which said he would be potsoned. Not 
at all alarmed, he sent for his cook, and thus 
addresed that personage: “You see thig let- 
ter. Readit. Very well. Now keepin mind, 
the firsttime I get the colic I will hang you.” 


The Duke of Edinburgh will lav the 
foundation stone of the new Eddysione Light- 
house about the middie of Angust. The 
Duchess is to lay thetonp stone, which, how- 
ever, will not be ready forthree years. The 
new lichthouse will be sixty feet higher than 
the present tower, and will cost in the vicinity 
of $350 000, 


A young lady returned from Central 
Ameriea recently, bringing with her five mon.- 
keys, 4 young tiger, and several parrots and 
paroquets. The tiger is about three months 
old, and weitgis but a few pounds, It has the 
appesrance of acat,except that its eyes are 
much larger, and itstailis longer. It is as 
playful as a kitten, 


The Czar on retiring to bed a couple of 
weeks ago, found a neatly folded and ad- 
dressed package of Nihilist newspapers be- 
tween the sheets, and a few minates later 
while everybody ws hurrying to and fro in 
search of the daring «missary of tre revolu- 
tiontsts, a Nihilist proclamation was tacked 
up in bis Imperial Majesty's dressing-room, 


An eccentric gentleman in Bath, Eng., 
styles himself Father Christus, wears no hat, 
is dressed tn a cas-ock and alb, declares him- 
a lf to be Jesus Chri-t, and announces his 
mission a3 the impertal one of turning the 
world upside down. He bas plenty of money 
apparently, and carries *ith him a number of 
reserved tickets for the “Happy Land.” 


Dr Sims, of Lexington, Ga. is deemed 
of unsound mind, while he, of course, holds 
the reverse opinion. He owns $50 000, about 
which his relatives are soliciious, and for 
which a shrewd widow married him. He was 
pursued and overtaken by thee flicers on his 
wedding tour, and will be parted trom his 
bride until Lhe question of mental capacity is 
decided 


Two maiden ladies of advanced years. 
the Misses Begg, are the only survivors of 
Robert Burns. They live very comtortably in 
f little cottage called the Bridgeside, within 
two wiles of the old kirk, and hospitably re 
ceive visitors who are interested in the poet, 
though they possess few reminiscences of him. 
General Grant, and Stanley, the explorer, vis. 
ited them 


Carelessness in the execution of wills 
seems to be predestinate. Josiah Bacon, who 
was murdered in San Francisco last year, left 
a will which has been refused probate in Mas. 
suchusetts, because ft bas not the legal nuom- 
ber of witnesses, three being reqnired, and 
his instrument having only two. Yet Mr. Ba- 
con was #& reguiarly educated lawyer. He 
himself wrote the will, and attended to its 
execution, 


No sense in having sickness inthe family if you will 
use Hop Bittersintime., Ask those who know, 


One of the institutions of London is the 
charwoman, orchorewoman, Does a woman 
fail as @& servant, vo the eyes of a seamstress 
give way, is the wife or widow of an artizan 
or laborer overtaken by adversity, she talls 
into the greatarmy of charwomen. Some are 
trustworthy. are employed for years in the 
same family, and take care of the house. 
Their pay is from fifty to seventy-five cents 
per cay, with food. 


“I have been a member of your church 
for thirty years,” said an elderly Christian to 
his pastor, “and when | was laid by for a week 
or two with sickness, on!v one or two came to 
visit me. 1 was siiame/ally neglected.” “My 
friend,” said the pastor, “in all those thirty 
years how many sick have you visited ?" 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘it never struck mein that 
light. I thought only of the relation of otbers 
to me, and not of my relation to them.”’ 

. ~ ee 

One Word Covers the Advice 
Which should be given to pervous, slender, and de- 
hilitated perous—Itvigorate | Sedatives, opiates, ap- 
petizers, are comparatively useless The system must 
be bullt up with a genuine tonic in order to the recov- 
ery of vigor and tranquility by the nerves. A course. 
systematically pursued, of the leading invigorant, 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, shouid be resorted to by 
those who suffer from weak nerves and general de- 
bility. The stomach, always more or leas dyspeptic in 
cases of nervousness and loss of vitality, ls toned and 
regulated by this medicice until the organ acts with a 
precision akin to thatof asteady-going plece of me- 
chaniem. Complete digestion and a*similation are, 
through the Influence of the Bitters, followed by a 
gain of vigor and flesh, and the disappearance of bil- 
lousness and irregularity of the bowels, where such 
exist, as they usually do. Appetite and sleep are then 





elled siiver. 


regained, 














A CaRD.—TO All WhO OTe SuBering from te 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, 2c, 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fuss 
Cuaron. This great remedy was 
by & missionary tn South Americas. Sends 
self-addressed envelope tothe Euv. Jeasrz T 
Inuan, Station D, New York Olty. 


De. C. W. BENSON'S Colery and Chamomtis 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Bick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural. 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will care 
any case. Price 60 cts.;- postage free. Sold by ay 
druggists, Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 

eS | 

One of the coolest and most pleasant places te: pend 
these hot daysisat Cape May Point, N.J. The bath 
ing, fishing, etc., Is as fine as any placeon the coast, * 
Cars run between Cape May Point and Cape May City 
every 15 minutes. Itcan be reached by taking train 
to Cape May or by steamer Republic. 

I 

All your own fault if you remain sick when you can 

et Hop Bitters that never fati, 
I 

When our readers auswer amy Ad- 
vertisement found in these ceolumaus 
they will confer a favor om the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by maming 


the Saturday Evening Post. 
one —-— 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


go after renting this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
RADWAY’'S BEAr RELIEF [8 A CURE FOR 


It was the first 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays Inflammations, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 
IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 

no matter how violent or excrutia' the pets the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm , Ner- 
vous. Neuralgic, or prostrated with may 
suffer, 








EVER AND AGUE, 
FEVER AND AGUE cure for fifty cents. There 
is not a remedial eut in the world will cure 


Fever and Ague, and all other malarious, Bilious, 
Scarlet, TP, oid, Yellow and other Fevers are { 
RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as WAY’ 
READY RELIEF. 5SOcents per bottle, 





SA REACT RET 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coa' for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
biadder, nervous diseases, headache, consti 
indigestion, dyspepsia. iliousness, bilious fever, 
inflammation of the bowels, pian, and all ae. 
ments of the internal viscera. /arranted to 

a positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCKOFULA OK SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIOUS. 

BK IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or 8tomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 

Chronic Kheamatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing. Hacking Dry Congh. Cancerous A ffections, 


Syphilitic Complaints, B " of the Lu Dys- 

psia, Water Brash, Doloreux, White Swell- 
ngs, Tumors, Ulcers, pn and Hip poy, Ee. 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, ’ 


Salt Kheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Liver Complaint, Etc. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urin and Womb Diseases, ravel, 
Dropey, stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
33 Warren Street, Hew Yors. 


ATARRH. 
ONSUMPTION. 


Dr. M.W. Casr:—Y our meth- 
>a od of treating Catarrh and Con- 
: sumption is certainly very ¢! 
¢. fectual. In hemorrhages v! the 
F jungs, lhave never found an) 
remedy that equals your Carb 
jolate of Tar Inhalant. So called 
hopeless cases need not despair 
Your success is well earned * 
Long may youlive toeney! 

Prof C. 14. CASS, M. D 

sent to be returned if not satis 
actory. Send for circular, et 
. W. Case, 933 Arch St., Philada., Pa 
When writing, please name this paper. 
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nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
goods for the lowest city prices at the 


GRAND DEPOT, 
The Largest , 


GOODS 


the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 


desired, 


PHILADELPHIA, G®) 


ordered are sent, and y 
pected, are willingly a= 
money refunded. 
with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
obligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


For Samples and Supplies, 





CURE BY ABSORPTIO 
We do not care to ask readers toact contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
hink you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 


pouring into it nauseous drugs,turn your attention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished blood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. lnflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE Is applied Itisacertain.and prompt cure 
for RHEUMATISM,. NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or oid; Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Scalds, Bleeding and all accidents. and diseases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “@ A PANU LE’ 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


At Wholesale by JOHNSON HOLLOWAY &@ CO., 
Phila, Pa. 
SAMUEL GERRY & OO. , Proprietors, 


Cape May Point, N. J. 
ALL THE HOTELS NOW OPEN! 


IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE 
AT LOWER RATES THAN EVER BE 
FORE, Address, 
SEA GROVE HOUSE, 


he So 


j CAPE HOUSE, 


(Sea View trom Every W tne, 


CENTENNIAL HOUSE, 


(Win Suuud Of tceau Kua.) 


Cape May Point, N. J. 


Just the Thing to Please the Children. 


A) ASSORTED PICTURE CARDS 


For 25 Cts. 


Seud 4ctsto JNO. A. HADDOCK, 712 CHEST- 
NUT St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., and you will re- 
velve by return mail, postage paid, a neat paper case 
containing EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL PICTCRE CARDS. 
SP Try it. 


Keference—The Editor of this Paper. 


ee 





JAMES H. BUNN, 


Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
'WENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT 8TS., 
PHILADELPHIA 





N. B.—Orders 
promptly attended t, Matt and Decorative Work 


New Mexico. 


Parties having LAND CLAIMS or LANDS 
Who Desire m4... Aacpeey | ynop- 
sis of Title and Map of came to sp coansgenete 

J. WISE NORTON, 


Pp 
O. Rex 1979, , Philateiphia, Pa 


Habit cured at Home. Nopub- 
licity. Cure painiess. Terms 
reasonable. Me short. Tenth 


| 000 testimoniais, year Oe success. 
DE F. E. MARSH 
Quincy. Mieh 


) fF) United Mtatrs coins wantes Dollar 1004, 
OLD $20. Hail do lar 1793 end 177,615 Quar- 
‘er dollar 1823 and 18.7 $5 Half dime 

sn, All old and rare coins wanted. 
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ZUCCATO’S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
Writing. Drawing. or 
other work which can 
ae done with pen and 
nk 


Autograph 
Letters 
Circulars, Music, etc.. 
are first written upon * 
sheet of paper, in the 

usual way, and from this written sheet 


500 COPIIS PER HOUR, 
may be printed upon any kind of drv paper, or other 
material in a common Copying ress. 
This isthe Most Simple, Rap'!dand Feo- 
nomical Process yet Discovered. 

Thousan‘’s are already jn successful use In Govern- 
ment Offices Colleges. Academies, Public and Private 
“chools, Rallway and Insurance Offices. Also by 





perintendents, missionaries, and others. 
The -immons Hardware Co.. of st. Louls, says of 
it: *‘Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
ives entire satisfaction. Would no. be without it for 
1,000 a year.’’ 
Philadelphia, June 2, 1879 
We bave one of Zuccato’s Papyrographs in our estab- 
Nshment. We make frequent use of it and find ita 
GREAT CONVENIENCA In our business 
WANAMAKER€ BROWN. 
For specimens of work, price-list, address, with 
stainp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 aud 4 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 
8. BURT, M5 ?outh 4th St., Ag't for Philad‘a, 


Invest in 


GOOD GOLD*AND SILVER MINES 


Leadville, Colorad 0. 


The Carbonate Gold and Silver Min- 
ing ©o of Leadville, Col. have piace’ §2 0.000 of their 
(apital Stock on the market as a wortiig capital. 
The Company cw seventeen good mines avd are 
dally buylog up more. The (ompany is org ‘nized as 
a png | and developi g company, and any pers 
son des ring to Invest in a good mining ent*rprise, lo 
the best locality tn the word, where furtunes are 
dally made by prospecting and developing intnes, can 
do no better tha” to buy stock of this Company 

For further particulars, references, etc. address 

CHARLES L. KUSZ, JR., Sec’y. 
Lock box 1979. 


iS” DON'T FAIL 


to send stamp for the Largest, HarMsomest 

and most complete Catulogue of TYPE, 
PRESSES, CUTS, Ac., pubdiished. 

LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


ATIOWAL TYPE CO, rss ene 


Hires’ Im- r oved Pack- 
tgo mae ROOT BEE Ro eaicus ors 
delicious drink—healthy and strengthening. Ask 
your druggist forit. Sent by mail on receipt of 4 
cents. Manufactured only by CuHas. E. Hittes, 215 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Book sent 





everything. 
Address BAXTER & ©O.. Bankers.17 Wall St.. N.Y 


Dr. Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 


and Pharmacy. Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Brown Sts., Phila., guarantees an absolute 
cure io Scrofula, Fyphilitic and yee ym Diseases, 
in Catarrh, Pi Nervous Debility aud Skin and 
Hair Troubies, 
male Complainta. ete 


rreguilariti Loss of Vitality, Fe- 
No awe 


Advice free 





e will pay Agents Salary of glu) per mouth and 
expenses, or allow large commission, lo sell our new 
wonderful inventions. We m-an what we say. Bam 
pie free. Address BHERMAN & CO., Marehail, Mich, 
Saleamen to take general 


2 
W AN TE State Agencies Salary and 
expenses paid IKRIUMPH MF’G Co., 116 Monroe 
st. Chie go, Ii. 
Pack 52 French Transparent cards, 2’c: 10 photos. 
female beauties 10c:25 escort and flirtation cards 16 
Aiilo*35e,securely seated HuliBros, & Wallingford ct 


© A Yuan for Hovest, Inteligent busiuess men 
oragents New business; ight work. Address 
J.B. (CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 

@ Ucean Sasils 


* Cards Dubromo. 10 mow, 





Snow flake &c. Name on, 0c. CLINTON 
BRUS., Ciintonvilie, Ct. pees ic 2. 
snowflake, Chromo, CARDS, ip Gold 
5O saa Set, oe. U8. Card Oo. N Conn. 





bu-iness men, lawyers. clergymen, Sunday-school su- | 


$10 to $1000 | treet teat hat te 


explaining 





It Will Pay to Read This. 


We have entered into qrmagement with the Sunshine Publishing Company, of this city, whereby we 
are enabled to make you the following worivaled offer—an offer which will, we feel assured, secure for us 
act only your name, but the names of very many of your friends and neighbors as subscriiers tu our paper, 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS, SHAKSPERES, 
DICTIONARIES AND OTHER PREMIUMS 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


| 
~ SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
| WIT AND HUMOR. 


Worth $8.75. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $4.12. 
WORLD OF WIT AND HUMOR, - - - - 


From the most celebrated writers. A magnificent volume of the rarest and richest fin. 
Large octavo, 500 pages. Cloth extra, 450 cagravings and full page plates, Gold side and 
gold stamp, A great bargain. 


| SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 


ScysHine Por Littie CHiipren is one of the mow magnij.cently Ulustrated pubiicatlous 
in the United States, Size, 10'4 by 14k, issued monthly, The twelve numbers will make a 
handsome folio work ‘of 255 pages. 560 beautiful pictures, 60 of them full-page cuta, 400 ex- 
quisite stories for the little ones. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, - -. - - - 


The oldest literary and family paper in the United States, Read this copy, and then send ja 
your nawe and secure one of these elegant and valuable premiums 


Total offer is worth - - = i be 


CHILD'S BIBLE, 


Worth $17.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of $6.00. 
' THE CHILD’S BIBLE, - - - 3 


A magnificent book. Large quarto, 888 pages, 300 fine engravings, colored maps and 
fluminated titles, especially designed by the best artists of the day. Cloth, elegant, full 

ilt and gilt edges, gold side and gold stamp, Clear, large type, and printed on exquisitely 
finted paper. 


| SUNSHINE FOR LITTE CHILDREN, - - - 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - - 


Total offer is worth - - - 








$3.50 





3.25 


2.00 





$8.75 





$12.00 





3.25 
2.00 


$17.25 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


| 

| Worth $15.25. Sent on receipt of $8.10. 

| WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, - - - - 
| 





$10.06 


Illustrated and unabridged, A massive volume of 1854 pages. Latest and beat edition, 

Colored plates. Library sheep binding 

“The authority in our office \. 

“The best writers use Worcester as their 
“The standard dictionary of America Phila. Drews. 

“ Long cousidered the standard of America.” —~ Aoeneng Post, 
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SHAKSPERE. 


! Worth $27.25 - Sent on receipt of only $9.60. 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, - ole. 


Y. Tribune. 
suthoritv.”"—N. Y. Jerald. 








$22.00 


| Charles K night's fanious London pr torial edition In two lrpmense roval octavo volumes, 
340 wood cuts and i) full-paye plates by the col brated Sir John Gilbert, A. BR. A.; also 
| 46 elegant steel illustration« (rom the niet eminent tsot hurope. These plates alone well 
in one volume. jm from Gaermany. for TWENTY leo L LAs. at the establishment of 
Estes & Lauriat, Boxter Dive te xt Commet te pen lin less than 4% parts, al 0 cents per 


part. Bound ia cloth, 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - -_ - 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - 


Total offer is worth - - os o ad 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Worth $65.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $27.50. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, - - $60.00 


Ten roval « Lilira low binding, marble edges, extra gilt 400 engrave 
ings and dO maps, and from Oto luo el intly engraved plate» } t andl beat edilion, hie 
special work in “de to order | the yreat h «of J.B. Lippincott & Co of 
Philadelphia, «x pa ¥ for thu reat prenuunm offer of the bk autiful publication of SUNSHINE 
roR Livtie® Cinttowen, It is a library io iteelf, is not sould to the trade, and cauuet be 
bouvht elsewhere for less than SIXTY [oLLARS., 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - 


Total offer is worth - - - - 


READ ALL OF THIS. 


my of our SATURDAY EVENING POST in every household in 
rgelv bc mosot the Luioa, we 


clheoyaut, galt Lops aud wold sia ym. 
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In order, if posible, to place a «« 
Pennsylvania and adjoining States, and to berg 
have become part to contracts for the purchase of entire editio f eleyant, rare awl valuable books, and 
our readers are respectfully requested to write to us for any standard set of works; aud in convection with 
our suleeription do partiuent, their orders will be attended to at a large discount from retail priees, with the 
utiuost care, prowptness and satisfaction, Among our “ Premium Offers’ we mention Ure lolivwingi 

DICKENS'S WORKS, ) IRVING'S WORKS, 
BULWERK'S WORKS THACKERAY's WORKS, 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 1 MARRYAT’S WORKS 
COUPER'S WORKS, J AND UTHER WORK 


Ba-The shove “Club Offers” sre only forwarded when the money is received by ve, Residents 
of Philadeiphia can leave their names at our office. 


Ali orders should be addressed to the office of 
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B abundance of noveltio — -— 
still aprearing makes it a diMcalt tas 
znow ent begin one's dercription, 
and still more difficailt when to finish, for 

each one has some attraction peculiar to iteelf, 
and one scarcely knows bow to discriminate 
im selecting and rejecting subjects for the per- 
usal of my readers. There is no better guide 
to the prevailing modes than the description 
of some of the toliettes made by our leading 
houses, as Our readers can gather from these, 
not only the varieties of new materials but 
the manner in which they are employed and 
combined. As is often the case in there 
bonses, the tollettes, although very rich, are 
simple, but In the best taste and taultiessly 
cut. One dress is made entirely of voile de 
veuve over silk; this isa new woolen matertal, 
light and thin, but very strong; it cannot be 
crushed, and the effect of it is excellent. 

Traveling costumes are already in course of 

m;one of these is of admiral biue 
Indian cashmere, and Powpastoar silk. The 
short skirt is draped in pleats fastened on 
each side by biue enamel renaissance buttons 
with gold griffins. A double row ot similar 
buttons ornaments the corsage, which is made 
with a bib in front, aod a fichu of cashmere 
like the dress, trimmed with narrow biue and 
gold braid, and tied at the back. Another very 
pretty toilette of Indian cashmere is ina new 
shade of green, combined witb old silver 
eatin, in a fan-shaped pleating in front, form- 
ina the edge of the skirt. At the sides are 
similar fan siiaped pleatings, Joining the cas- 
cades and puffs of the train. The draped pan. 
fers are of cashmere, bordered with old sliver 
eatin Pekin. The corsage of cashmere opens 
over & waistooat of the satin, fastened hy ail 
ver buttons, and the collarette and jabot are 
of Breton lace. 

Noticeable among summer costumes are the 
cambrics and the washing foulards for morn- 
ing dresses, which, while they recall the style 
of those worn long ago, are a very great im- 
provement upon them, both in design and 
coloring. I have seen some dresses made of 
these materials woich formed part of the bri- 
dal trousseauof a young lady. Une made of 
a sort of thick cambric had an ecru ground 
with a pattern going all over it of pink baw. 
thorn. The skirt was quite short, and orna- 
mented with three frills very finely kilted of 
plain pink cambric. These frills, which were 
of different depths, the bottom one being five 
inches, the oe xt four, and the upper one three, 
were put on about two inches apart with an 
embroidered open work insertion, above 
which thy formed their own heading. The 
tunic which opened in frontand formed pan- 
fers, was edged with a deep trill of embrot. 
dery to match the insertion above, which was 
@ narrow kilted frill of pink put on like the 
founces of the skirt with a band of insertion. 
The back of the tunic, which consisted of one 
long straight breadth, under which the edges 
of the panters were drawn up, was trimme: to 
correspond and drooped with bows of broad 
pink ribbon. The bodice, pointing both back 
and front, was quite nntrimmed save foratril! 
of embroidery at the throat, and was piped 
with pink. The sleeves vad frills of embrol 
dery, and above that finely pleated ones of 
eambric, upon which were bows of pink rib 
bon. The stockings to be worn with this dress 
(for one must always bave stockings to match 
@ dpesr) were pink Lisie thread ons, embrol. 
dered ali the way up the front in white silk. 
The hat was of fancy straw, with a brim 
turned up infront and waved bebind, lined 
with pink satin and trimmed with pink 
and white hawthorn, and white Breton lace. 
AbOothber morning tollet was also of cambric 
of two kinds, one piain dove-color, and the 
other a white with a dove-colored pattern run- 
ning over it. The front of the skirt was cov- 
ered with broad folds of the two materials 
placed alternately, and behind was a deep 
kilted flounce of plain grey. The Princess 
tanic was of the figured caiwbric, turned up 
laveuse fashion in front witha lining of grey, 
and tied back with a large bow of crimson 
eatin. The sieeves had narrow kiltings of 
grey, and the buttons were ivory ones. The 
hat was a very pretty one, made of fine white 
chip, trimmed with a ruche of white silk cut 
on bias and fraved at the edges, and with a 
half wreath of dat-ies, beth Marguerites and 
the small field ones, mixed with moss and 
grass. The brim, which is turned up on one 
side, was lined with drawn crimson satin. 

The tunics are not separate, as formerly, but 
are formed or simulated by the drapery ar- 
ranged on the before mentioned false ekirt. 

Paniers still continue to be worn; in fact, 
they are increasing in size, and the tightly- 
Atting robes will soon become fashions of the 
past. A tollet of plain ecru tussore mixed 
with flowered Pompadour tussqre, will serve 
to illustrate the prevailing styie. 

The skirt is one of the false ones, of which 
we bavespoken, and its trimming coneis's of 
& pleated fri!) of plain tussore, above which is 
@ crossway band of Pompadour gathered in 
the centre. In front is a piastron ten inches 
wide of plain tussore, above which is a cross 
way band of Pom padour gathered in the cen- 
tre. in front is a piastron ten inches wide of 
plain tusesore in folds the entire iengtb. On 
either side of this plastron are bieadths of 
Pom pedoer, drawn at the edges and fastened 
apon the skirt at the sean at the back ; be- 
bind @ straight breadth of piain tuescre with 
& bem two inches wide, draped in s good many 
pleats, tails to the top of the trimming at the 
bottom of the skirt. 

Smail rounded paniers of plain tassore, 
twimmed with Breton lace, are drawn away 








from the fromt and fastened with very tiny 
Pleats under the breadths bebind. The jacket 
is of plain tussore opening over a plain waist 
coat of the Pompadour, which shows to the 
depth of four inches below the basques, as far 
as the seams on either side of the centre one 
behind. These two pieces of the jacket are 
longer, hide the waistcoat, and are arranged 
in two pleats; they are open at the centre 
seam to the waste. A jabot of Breton lace and 
Watteau buttons complete tunis pretty cos- 
tame. 

Another is of fancy armure de soi (a smal! 
Pompadour pattern upon & grenat greund.) 
The faise skirt is ornamented with a fiounce 
ten inches deep, put on in large pleats. Above 
this the tablier is formed of straight breadths 
of material arranged in broad folds, which 
fall over the flounce. The small paniers, 
which are trimmed with frills of Breton lace, 
headed by a quiliing of the same, are divided 
in front and pleated to the centre seam be- 
hind. The ornamentation of the back of the 
costume is exactly the same as that in the pre- 
ceding one. The corsage bas basques, square 
cut in front, and cut away at the bips from the 
second front pleat to the seam On either side 
of the centre one behind. This opening is 
filled with a crossway pleated band placed un- 
derneath. The buttons are inlaid mothber-of- 
pearl ones. 

For long dresses short tunics form- 
ing @ succession of panier puffs extending 
half way down the skirt, where they are bhid- 
den under a drapery and bow with broad 
ends, are fashionable. 

Another style is that of a long waved train, 
with trimming all round and up the sides. 

Although these costumes are very different 
to those lately worn, they are literally but re- 
vivals of old-fashioned ones, and it seems to 
us that the chief novelties are in materials 
and patterns. 

Pearl necklaces formerly were only seen 
with full dress; but now they are worn with 
high silk bodiees, and on accasions, too, when 
hitherto they would have been considered 
most ipappropriate. The novelty in this line 
consi*ta of pearl necklets of several colors; 
white pearls and pink pearis are iotermixed 
with many other rows of soft colorings, such 
as gray, brown, &c. Nothing can be prettier 
or more becoming, as the pear! is the woman's 
ornament par excellence. Kings are made to 
match; but the newest style consists of six 
rings, each one with a different stone, and 
joined into one In the inside. 

Bright colors have broken out in quite a 
riotous manner recently,and the amount of 
rich red to be seen atall gay gatherings is re- 
markable. Black jet bonnets with bright trim- 
mings, red parasols, red trimmings on both 
light and dark dresses, are everywhere, It is 
& much more popular color than the peacock 
or gendarme blue, which we were promised at 
the commencement of the season. For even- 
ing wear white dresses are in the majority; 
a& pretty example is in white barege and 
damask. The casaquin of the latter materia! 
formsa train at the back draped in three 
p'aces with large white satin bows and mara- 
bouts powdered with crystal. The bodice is 
bordered with marabouts glistening with 
crystal, and a tuft of heliotrope and white 
Hiac is fastened at the side, a large bouquet of 
similar fowers on the skirt and anotber of 
emailer dimensions tor headdress. Soft, 
creamy India muslin, batiste. barege, or the 
newer matertal called nun'’s cloth which is 
all wool woven irreguiarly jike French bunt- 
ing and as transparent as ganz, are all worn 
and made up over a white silk orsatin founda- 
tion, A great deal of Breton lace is used on 
batiste and India muslin dresses, while bar- 
ege and grenadine are made over silk with 
brocaded satin and are trimmed with beaded 
biorde tace, Thelustrous Paris muslin called 
“silk muslin” is made up into over-dresses 
with embroidered tulle trimming. White 
foulard is made up with many gatherings, the 
fonts usually being full; Valenciennes is 
more used on this matertal than Rreton lace. 

Black grenadine «tresses tor evening wear 
are all mounted on a satin foundation, and 
white lace ie used for trimming them. The 
quantity of lace employed this season for 
dress trimmings is incredible. Breton Jace is 
on everything, but totle d’esprit, a delicate 
spotted lace, much worn by our grandmothers 
is likely to supersede it. These are cotton 
laces, but they are given what is called the 
thread finish by being woven in irregular 
meshes, that can scarcely be distinguished 
from those of hand-made laces. Byzantine 
point is also used on washing dresses, as it 
washes well, and imitates the rich designs of 
antique Jaces. Kussian laces in braid-like 
patterns, and C!uny lace and point de Raguse 
are all fashionable on children’s trocks. 
Biack Breton is used for millinery purposes; 
it is almost too frail and ineffective for dress- 
es. Laces beaded with both jet and gold are 
first-rate for brightening up black dresses and 
bonnet, and, as the beads simply outline the 
design, it is easy to modernise any lace in store 
by sewing On fine jet beads. 





Fireside Chat. 
WORK FR NIMBLE FIXGERA, 


8 TRIFLES fora Fair | would suggest 

the foilowitng: A kettle holdjerin ordin- 

ary Knitting made of ten stripes, in two 
alternate colors, such as red and blue, 
greenand white, gold and brown; eacn 
stripe ten stitches w _" and ® rows loug, 
sewn togetber when finished and put on a 
lining in such a way that the rows set close to 
gether, torming plaits, which, being thick re- 
Bist the heat They are easy wore tor old 
peopie and children. A stand tor a soda 
water bottle: let tbe carpenter cut an oval 
yy of wood, hollowed out in the centre, to 
t the side of the Dottie, which is tntended to 
lie upon it, and so bs prevented trom roiling. 

bo ciever 


Those @ ho are at carving may ca t 
a scroll or wreath of Gowers at tbe edge: bat 
it looks quite as well covered with crash or 
serge. a floral scroil embroidered roun 





or leather. It fe pineteen inches in circum- 
ference when open, 'esembiing & sunSower, 
being cut round im ten ts, all an ineb 
These are each in the centre to 
long 
the depth of two inches, leaving & piain circle 
for the base. The points, being ase 
turned one upon the other, all going one way 
and forming & kind of star, thus closing the 
purse, wnicu may be made of leather: the fun- 
damental ctrcie em oroidered with gold thread 
and a small spray in gold thread worked on 
each point. 

Mothers with young sons Gnd that a present 
of w set of bell barness gives infinite satis 
faction. These should be cut in cloth like a 
sleeveless zouave jacket, Jaced across the fiont 
buckled together at the ck. and set off with 
ainail belis and buttons; a ring is sewn to the 
back of the shoulders,and through this the 
braid reine are secured. The lacipg in the 
front need not be undone, 80 the whole is 
rlipped on In a minute and secured by theone 
strap. These are far Jers dangerous than the 
ordinary kind formed of two rin through 
which the arms are thrust, with the braid reins 
attached. 

The oblong hand screens of fifty years ago 
are among tbe revivals from the past. The 
fouodation is cardboard, the centres covered 
with butterfiles painted on rice paper, or 
flowers, or quaint figures, and storks, king- 
fishers, and other birds, with bulrushes. They 
have long gilt handies; occasionally they are 
covered with silk and Jace, and they afford a 
good opportunity for displaying valuable 
acraps of lace. 

The old tambour work, too, is being adapted 
to cloth and velvet, worked io gold thread on 
a frame after the old moe, viz..on a frame, 
with a etee) needie fixed inan ivory handle, 
with a small rotch near the point, the fac- 
simile of a crochet needle. The right hand 
directs the needie, the left band being placed 
beneath the work. It is also applied to white 
muslin with embroidery cotton, but it never 
shows to such advantage as on leather in gold 
thread or siik. 

After all, modern work is nearly all repro- 
ductions. For example, the very fine silk 
pegs atter the Chinese order, some. 
times applied to silk and fine linen tor 
d'oyleys. I have by me some. hexagons, evi- 
dently intended for a work bag, at least sixty 
years old, done in the same style, but with 
coarser silk, each portion of the pattern onut- 
lined in gold thread on a foundation of appie- 

reen watered silk; the coloring of the design 

‘rown, white, blue, red, and orange. This 
style of embroidery is well suited to the cover- 
ing of blotting books. 

The ribbon embroidery, now once more 
adopted, basin most of the old specimens the 
stems in green chenille, and a good many 
French knots for the centres. Crepe flowers, 
made on the same principle as the ribbon 
flowers, make the prettiest tea cosies applied 
to satin, I have jnet made up an old piece of 
work of the kind—snowdrops, sweet peas, 
hearteeases, poinsettias, and forget-me-nots, 
al) reproduced to the life, 

These styles of work give much effect, with 
but little labor. We Lave not the time, as had 
the ladies of rank in James I.'s reign, to ex- 

nd the best part of our lives on tapestry; 

ut even they must have become tired of ft, 
forin time, from Flanders, a plan of weavin 
tapestry came to Mortlake and fiourished. 
Colored embroideries were wrought ia Pliny 
and Homer's times. The Jews and the Baby- 
jonians were in early days skilled workers; 
80 we follow in their footsteps, improving on 
old models when we can. 

A new footstool at the same time offars a 
good idea for bome workerr. It is of the torm 
of @ hard equare cushion with tassels at each 
corner, and four invisible wooden feet below. 

An old art of twenty years ago now bein 
revived is the making of imitation carved 
ivory, which is done by covering anv wooden 
article with three coats of the following: | 2 
oz of isinglass boiled in one pint of water 
till dissolved, and, when strained, mixed with 
powdered flake white. This must dry well be- 
tween each application. The ornamentation 
is made as follows: Boil 12 lb. of best rice in 
one quart of water, bruise it to a paste, and 
let it become cold; then m'!x with atarch till it 
is soft as dough; roll it out to the thickness of 
ashilling. Cut it in pleces two inches equare 
and let it dry before the fire. It will keep for 
months. When used it must be placed between 
several folds of a damp cloth, so that it be 
comes soft enough to knead. Next p'ace it in 
the moulds of the shapes required, turn the 
designs out, and make inhem auhere to the box 
with china cement. Tren varnish with ivory 
varnish. The compound cae aiso he colored 
with water colors, to look like tortoiseshell or 
carved oak. The monids may be bought. or 
can be made with gutta percha, pressed when 
> over any carved ivory it is desired to 

py. 

Porcupine-quill work might be revived also 
with advantage. The quilleare split, and then 
used for @ variety of purposes, such as cheas. 
boards, boxes, being applied in patterns with 
gum or china cement. They can be turther 
improved by coloring with varnishes, and 
articles made of these quills by an invalid 
lady brought a good round sum toa late fancy 
woik sale. The most successful were light 
houses for spill caver, pillar letter boxes tor 
the hall, match boxes, &c. The work req utres 
nicety of manipulation and taste, that is all. 
Ppl a wotes sey become quite pliable. 

oose ow uills, colo 
alter the same fasion. 7, Gayo Wee 

Things Worth Knowing.—That botling wat 
will remove tea siains and many fruit stains: 
pour the waier through the statin, and thus 
nrevent it from spreading over the fabric. 
Tbat ripe tomatoes w'll remove ink and other 
stains from white cloth; also trom the bands. 
That a teaspoontul of turpentine boiled with 
white clothes will aid the whitening process 
That botied starch is much improved by the 
addition of a }itUe srermaceti or a little salt, 
or both, or a little gum arabic dissolved. That 
beeswax anc salt will make flat irons as clean 
and smooth as glass; tie a lump of wax ina 
rag, and keep it for that Purpose; when the 
irons are bo, rub them with the wax rag,then 
eur with @ paper or rag eprinkled with salt. 

hat kerosene will soften boots and ehoes 
which have been hardened by water, and ren. 
der them as piiabie as when new. 1 hat kero 
sene will make tin tea kettles as bright as 
t wilt cea woollen rag and rub with it; 

ove ean varn 
furniture, eens ished 


—~-_ .__ 


A partly paralyzed bo 

y stole a ride o 
Grand Trunk Rat way car by hiding A. B. 
—— oT A spark set fire to bis 
3 an was all abi 

ered. He died of nis ora — 


_———— nn — 


In Kieff, in Russia abo ows 

4 ut a dozen Je 
awe eae tried for endeavoring to --E, the 
provisions of the Army law by submitting to 


the mutilation of a 
a Hebrew surgeon. m eye each at ine hands of 


When Mrs E Heath of Sherm 
was born the house took fire;at the tmhe of ber 
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boot for you. and will forward Wt steseseeet 
Joun L. pha ep pd te want of 
—~ which wear off as you in so 


INKSTAYD (Monree,. W. Va b emore ee 
eupply + with acid which remove 
from ivory. 

Arponra, (W N. Y.)—A gentieman fa- 
troduce the 
He fat to seother genticeman, not te 


Fums, (Camden, ¥. J }—Only by 
through the re ommendation of i nd 


beside you are seeking to svive the » 


Rors, (Philadelphia, Pa. )—Wash a’"sy* with warm 
Te ee Tee che lice %f,2 coe cheek. but Go met has 
ton to dispel the bicom; it will fade to jour sorrow, 
s00n evough ° 

W. B. (West Chester, Pa.)—Rest and of 


scene srethe only means by which you may to 
obviate the effects of over-study or a p of 
mental anxiety. Any honest phycician ‘wiht tel you 
the same. 

ADRIENNE, (Henderson. Mich }—You have 
had a day-dream, or ast tay. Hyuk. an ithe- 


pl REA oe Fd 


Beta, (Salem, ¥. J.)—The com- 
p'ain of te most ay 


probably ep your 
Paonac of haunts aud fem ftom teak ifte Re 
mcderate in your diet and take plenty of emerdioe meee” 
ing avd evening. 
H. G. (Diekinson, Kan.)-— 
No matter of you ae taphe 6 Giana tone —— 


f 


# 


Whether or not the other would have 
word. in case the blunder wed toon the other way, oa 
question for bim and pot for you, 

Reader, (Lehigh, Pa.)—if 
large jar, with the small cade cowawardn at ee 
Rit ot Suse: se you tes} rub raees ov 

¢ or 
a soft brush with a solution of gum erable. ond olan 
be when quite dry, pack them in dry charcoal 

a 

COLLEGtAN. (Rich Ind )—If 
the ‘*Answers’* a would Hh a. 
that we answere’ your inquiry some weeks since as 
fully as is possible, itis agaiust our rules to pebiish 
the ns mes of such places tn this erlamn, but if you ex- 
amine the advert sing colamns of almost any 
per under the head ‘-Kduvational’’ you wiil Dd what 
you wau!. 

PLAY. (' etcher, Ky. )}— Drawcansir ts the name of 
baliyte ra fellow tn an 0 o— compete. ard would 

© properly apr any ruffixe , a8 We should 
oey los F. ey! . fl at witty aan. ig 
n ven** of Scott is sim poetic on for lig. 
othe ee semeg saber” and -*b Dg Paty 4 
Pope poetic forthe gum distilled by the trees: the 
‘tainted plain’’ explains itself, either a battle. fiaid 
with the rutting dead upon it, or a pestiferous piai 
like the Campagoa at Rome, 

Depate, (West Philade'phia, Pa )—The earliest 
newspaperin the New W<« Tid dates Derk to 1680. and 
was printed at Boston, Mars. It has general y been 
tupposed thatthe Bo ton Newsletter .puuiish d in 


4 


was the first journal printed in America. and certain 
popular b ks of reference geve the Newsletter as the 
earl'est publication but in the State Paper ('fiice at 
London there Is a copy, perhaps the only one extaet, of 
a folio newspaper sbeet printed at Kost n and bearing 
the date of septe rber 2 1690. “to be issue! moathiy 
or oftener.aud orioted by B. Pierce f r Beujamin 
Harri, atthe Lond »a Coffee House, 1690. 

Guewrcno. (Seward, Ne>.)—A g od recipe for 
making lavender water is the followi:g: O'! et Awd 
der of the best quality. three ounces; oli Rhodiem, 
one drachm ; aicoho!—ninety-five ‘er cent. 
three pints: rose water. one pint 
teopints of the alevhol: then 
wards adding the rest of the alvo 
After shaking let stand for three or four hoors 
filter through Altering peper. which together with the 
various Ingredients may be procured < any rood drog- 
gist 2 The words and mu-ic.of thes ng ‘ Woogmaa 
Spare ‘ihat Tree’’ are by Henry A. 

AGLATA, (Burlington, N. J.)—We shonld not juige 
of your character by your banvderiting. but by that of 
your letter You belovug to that frivohus clasa of 
women who place an ex rbifant value on their per- 
sonal charms, and. ecdn-equently. are a kind of ready- 
made c quettes Such women ¢ ff nd the taste of men 
of disce’ nment and purity of fe lingand unconscic usly 
he'p to swell the list of Involuntsry bach-lors. You 
must, therefore, fur yur own sake, for your fatere 
peace of min’ and h«ppiness, put some 
yourself turnyour fisttering mirror to the wall after 
cowpleting v ur toliette, and look mere at yourself as 
you oug tto be, 

G* onaina, (Richland, Wis )}—There can be no 
course left yon but at once to aecept your lover. His 
behavior has been very streightfor «ard a' d very hon- 
orable Why li<ten to envious and foolish to: gues? 
She who suggests that a p:ovosal was made ‘out of 

ity’? would like to beso **pitied’’ herself. Besides, 

fit were which so far as we can see, it i* not, pity is 

akin tolove. Thereiss mething verv charming a: d 
lun centin the parration of your littie love case. Ip 
studytvg languages you taught ti ed that of love; 
but so faraa ¥’e can see, both cbelor ard svips'er 
have acted thurceaghly well, and qalie witnin the 
counds of propriety. 

KEYDAL, (Pottsville, Pa.)—Iselah xxvifl 7 Is ro 
prohibitienof wine. **They also have erred thr ugh 
wins, and through str ng drink are ont «f 1 
way; the priest and the pr-pbe have erred through 
strong drink; they err in vision, they stam e ip ~ 
ment.’? This is only the statemen. ef an histerical 
fac. ‘*U!se a little wine for —— stomach's sike *’ 
rays an Apostle. There isa po itive command: the 
other fact only warns ns against abuse. As sure as the 
ann is tu the Armament, the Bibi- does not, and never 
did, and never will, preach teetotalism © by, for 
elghte » hundred years ali the finest commenta‘ors 
have spent their lives over that book, and have pever 
once dreamt that it commanded anything but temper- 
ance. 

M E (ork, Me )—After all, you must be guided 
by affection There t« certainly a great Gi- parity of 
age bewee a man of fifty and a woman of twenty, but 
heaith and constitution may differ. Th worst of 
these i'l sorted marriage* is this, that 5+ a do Lot feel 
the difference iu the hey day and first glow of affec- 
tion, and in the novelty of marriag«s but afterwards, 
wh-n day su ceeds days witheut change, when age 
creeps n, and snt»ovistic tastes peep ont, then afty 
and twe:.ty will hegin to feelon either side a pe | 
chain which will every day be growing beavier A 
man of fifty should n €, we think dest'e to marry 80 
geass awoman. He is asking too much. Neverthe. 

yvurs may bean exceptional case: were it a rule. 
were ind~dabad ene. Were you soe ten or even 
oven years older you might marry him with safety 
thould yuu love him, 


chief of ear'y education come whoily 
fully injudicicus way in which it is carried on a 
der proper treatment a child can have a 7 
deal hy the time it has arrived at the age fi gh 
e*rs, & thout ever Roving bese consctous that S ety 
veing taught at all. 'be mind of a child is ever th 

for information tor know and w 1) Pipe 
sented it will drink it Ip as a flower drip D 
dow of beaven. and with about Jest ae ey -re 
4 ua refres’ results. ¥ 
child at learatng Tooke or lessons tn the ordinary * br 
is to disgust it with learning. and to injure bot) 8 
mental aud physical powers, sometimes bey 

r. 


ANGIE, (8) M'ch.)—There is 20 particular 
law as on wales abe heats be offered to a 4 RL 


sheet 









